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« 4 ) OPINION 


MINORITY REPORT 

OR DITOR IN WONDERLAND 

Only the Canadian Conference on Education could have induced us to 
quit the editorial chair during one of the coldest, snowiest Februaries 
on record. Having made the trek to Ottawa, some account for posterity 
is obviously in order. But what shall we savy, when so much has been 
said already ? 

We find conferences that start on Sundays upsetting to domestic 
routine. Must remember men don’t look after houses or feed themselves. 
When did conference planners discover Sundays anyway? N.B. re- 
ligious scruples no longer valid as excuse for ducking. Contact that 
painter who, in the incomprehensible fashion of all reliable worl.men, lives 
forty miles from the scene. Perhaps he can get started on the decorating 
while we are away. Dare we skip the first session ? On mature reflection, 
yes. Seasoned conference attenders know only novices are on hand for 
pre registration and warm-up. 

Judgment confirmed on afternoon train. Car filled with discreet dark 
suits, greving heads, and black homburgs. One homburg hails another. 
‘The whole Department of Education’, he booms. ‘v1 P's’, we purr. Train 
two hours late arriving in Ottawa, with homburgs progressively less 
jovial all the way. Facing snowy, deserted streets long after midnight, we 
have an unexpected resurgence of service behaviour. After all, Ottawa 
station was part and parcel of our air force stint. Find ourselves first 
occupant of one and only taxi, before civilian personality reasserts itself. 
So far so good, as we slither along Sparks Street. 

Bright and early, we present ourselves at the Chateau Laurier where 
registration is in full swing. Really big do, this. Huge letters high above 


te hie) 


long tables. Dispose ourselves under appropriate symbol, like luggage on 


a dock. Receive various printed items, a big pink label on a safety-pin 
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and a thick program, produced as a special favour when we confess, with 
suitable humility, we left ours behind in the office desk drawer. Deep 
affection for “The Chateau’, only large hotel we know that doesn’t dwarf 
us Into anonymity. 


Hall full of familiar faces. Only natural in a small population that 
same professionals turn up again and again, but in different combinations. 
Hard to keep straight, though, where we are and why. While checking 
coat, bump into well-known figure, very much the countryman in town : 


heavy high boots, fur cap like the mounties wear. We greet him faceti- 
ously. He explains hat was bought against the cold of Calgary. ‘But it 
doesn't keep your ears warm’, we crow. ‘I can pull it down!’, says he 
shortly. Realize from tone of rejoinder this is a serious occasion. Slink 
into ballroom, full of chairs. Sit down beside two sisters, brown habits, 
black veils, white coifs and stiffened net about the face. Charming for the 
female profile. 

So this is Dr Penfield. Human smile, wit, cultivation, puckish 
humour. Modest declamation that he is not a bona fide educator brings 
round of applause. Who are all the men at the head table ? Guessing 
game as to which is which. Handsome man, abundantly equipped with 
iron grey hair and pipe, undoubtedly the English Sir. Stocky man, with 
firm: round face and horn-rimmed spectacles, must be the Russian. Ten 
minute break before the panel. So many conversations in the corridor we 
barely have time to call government number for chat with friend not 
among participants. Dash back for panel. Rather mixed now between 
Dr Penfield and economist who solemnly proved education is an un- 
profitable business. Marvel at the inexhaustible optimism of conference 
planners. Who ever heard of a panel speuker sticking to his allotted time ? 
Our Englishman turns out to be a Canadian; our Russian, the visiting 
English fireman ; and the genuine article from the U.S.S.R., a slim dark 
man we hadn’t even considered. v1p from the U.S.A. tells us how every 
little American is educated to be an all-wise citizen of a great democracy. 
Russian has already said much the same thing about his country, but 
with more conviction. Canadian states in ringing tones that all education 
needs is lots more money. Cheers! 

For lunch we take refuge in the Canadian Grill — alone. Somehow 
we want to sit in silence. Sensible delegates (identified by name tags) 
seem to drift here too. Then back to the chairs after a brief foray into the 
sunlit, snowy streets. A prominent lay citizen of Quebec speaks for one 
hour and ten minutes on education as his province views it. (The Quebec 
Minister of Education is not present). Another panel takes over. It is still 
deliberating at five, when we sneak away to the West Block for an hour's 
gossip with absent friend. Then back to hotel to change for dinner 
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Invited by prominent and kind labour official to traditional education 
ritual before dinner. Stunned at elegance of suite on Chateau’s first fluor, 
until revived. Deseend to dinner with one of said official’s junior hench- 
men. Good food, more speeches. Prime Minister sends apologies; but 
Minister of External Affairs on hand to bless proceedings. English Sir 
rises to occasion with humourous oration. Then another invitation above 
stairs, of course for serious discussion of educational problems. 

Find room already full of special interest group, familiar from 
another conference altogether. Perch precariously on bed, clutching 
glass of ice-cold nectar. Conscious we are ‘out’ and group very much 
‘in’. More ‘ins’ arriving. One demands hot coffee to keep her awake, be- 
cause she has work to do for next day’s panel. Eleven-thirty and the party 
just warming up. Suddenly remember tomorrow's section on “Education 
for Leisure’ and ooze out gently. Walk through quiet white streets, where 
Parliament buildings are black against a less black sky. From nine in the 
morning till midnight! (The lighted dial in the Peace Tower confirms 
the hour). What better preparation for a discussion on leisure ? 

Gales and snow to face, head down, in the morning. Another group, 
(small), congregated in the basement of a singularly unattractive build- 
ing. No sinking into the warm, genial atmosphere of the Chateau today, 
for we are ‘problem-solving’. Several talks about leisure for all—when 
sociologists say leisure in our society only sanctioned for the ill, aged, 
and unemployed. Pugnacious Irishman behind us raises $64,000 question 


to which no attention is paid. ‘How’, says he belligerently, ‘can we get 
the people we work with to realize we have a way of life we care about 


too?’ Ruminate that the ‘meeting needs’ theory is the most pernicious 
propogated since education picked up a smattering of psychiatry. Who 
meets our needs in this context ? Or aren’t educators supposed to have 
any ? Psychologists say we're all alike, though. Puzzling! During break, 
corner the Irishman, who is still heated. He fixes us with his eve. ‘You 
just want to play badminton. What happens ? Before you know it, they 
pin a button on you and you're on the refreshment committee, making 
coffee !' We both know we're licked when earnest participants go right 
on planning programs for everyone from cradle to grave. Maybe a ‘leave 
everyone alone’ week (or preferably year) might work wonders. 

We left the Conference in mid-stream. Twinge of guilt. Salved 
conscience with thought that no one can come up with an answer to what 
makes a persen. Willing to bet it isn’t more monev or better training, 
whatever it is. If conference hits a stone wall on this one, that really 
would be something — even without an answer. 





PROFILE: 
ELIZABETH 
LONG 


Thelma Le Cocq 


When Elizabeth Long retired from the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion in 1956 she was given a coast-to-coast send-off on television. For 
eighteen years she had been head of the Talks Department, Women’s 
Division. When she resigned, those chosen to pay tribute to her were 
all men. 


WOMAN WHO WORKED FOR WOMEN 


This looked like a good piece of showmanship but in point of fact it 
typified Elizabeth Long’s modus operandi. The driving force of her whole 


career has been the advancement of women, in nations, groups and as 


individuals. But never once did she forget that the people who control 
the means to this end are men. 

By nature plus design, Elizabeth Long is a woman whom women 
as well as men often underestimate. She’s a small, rounded Victorian 
figure with a well-featured face that misses being pretty, in clothes that 
are carefully chosen but never quite smart. Her great beauty is her eyes, 
a live bright blue that has scarcely changed or dimmed in sixty-six years. 
She could pass unnoticed in a crowd except that she talks as continu- 
ously and rapidly as a housewife on a telephone. This has on occasion 
got her into trouble, but more often it has served her well. Her habit 
of leaving sentences breathlessly unfinished, of appearing to talk and 
not listen, irritates people considerably — brt disarms them completely. 
It comes as a shock to discover later (a) that you talked more than you 
thought or meant to (b) that she has remembered every word of it and 
has sized you up with frightening accuracy. It was once suggested that 
Elizabeth Long achieves this through her pores. 

Those who work with Elizabeth Long are in no doubt about the 
sharpness of her mind and the orderliness of her methods. E. A. Bushncil 
who was CBC program director during most of her tenure says, “She 
does a job more thoroughly and in less time than anyone on the staff’. 
Her own explanation of how she gets things done is summed up in the 
single word ‘planning’. Her women’s interest programs on the cBc 
called for the supervision of thirteen morning commentators, ten national 
broadcasts a week and Trans-Canada Matinee. Of these, she says, “They 
just flowed through — after the planning’. 
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FROM CATHEDRALS TO KITCHENS 

When she first took over the job there was very little to plan but plenty 
to fight for. In 1938 the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation had two 
programs directed to women listeners — one on the History of Dress, the 
other on Touring English Cathedrals. Elizabeth Long had had a rich 
experience of writing for women in the Women’s Department of the 
Winnipeg Tribune, as head of the same department of the Winnipeg 
Free Press and as associate editor of the Free Press Prairie Farmer with 
special attention to women’s features. On the Prairie Farmer she con- 
ducted two correspondence columns, one of the heart and home problem 
type. 

‘My experience led me to the firm conviction, she says, “That 
women would find listening entertaining if you could offer them infor- 
mation that was of practical use to them at the moment’. 

She got to work on subjects such as Child Care, Human Relations, 
Nutrition, Consumer Information. Her idea was to present up-to-date and 
authentic information by women broadcasters, but there was some doubt 
that women’s voices would be accepted on the air. Female voices hit the 
sound waves an octave higher than male voices. 

‘I could see this was a natural handicap’, Elizabeth Long recalls, 
‘But women had overcome a lot more than an octave in other fields.’ 

She had no experienced broadcasters to draw on but there were 
plenty of offers of help. Women who thought they'd like to be in radio 
invaded her office by the score. 

‘What is it vou feel you have to say to the women of Canada?’ she 
would ask them. 


This was almost invariably a stunner and Elizabeth Long got the 


reputation of being tough, the Women’s Talks Department impossible 
to break into. 


The Director of Talks, however, had her own system. This began 
with an expert on the subject in hand. If the expert couldn't write, she 
hired a writer to do it for her. If she couldn't talk, she hired a voice. 
Everyone of them was an amateur in the field of radio and Elizabeth 
Long who had a sharp awareness of the difference between writing for 
the ear and for the eye, gave them tireless coaching. 

‘I discovered that the first person singular, chatty style suited 
women’s voices’. 

Some of her colleagues regarded her programming as frivolous. 
She gave time to fashion as well as to good books —to giving a success- 
tul party as well as to housebreaking a baby. This was because she never 
forgot the little knob on every radio that the listener could so easily turn 
off if she got bored. 
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It wasn’t long until the homely arts got into her blood. She became 
as interested in babies as she had been in Bach, as fascinated by vitamins 
as she had been by Van Gogh. She would look at a restaurant roast 
potato and say “There’s nothing in it when it’s cooked that way’. Or 
startle a housewife by asking, ‘Do you cook your turnips with the skin 


on’? If anvone were lazv or irritable, the explanation was obvious to het 


‘They don’t know how to eat, thev live on creamed stuff.’ 


BACK-BONE PROGRAMMING 

Though she never missed a chance to put a celebrity on the air, she 
considered the thirteen morning commentators the back-bone of her 
programming. These reported over the air five days a week, each to het 
neighbourhood. From her own experience at news gathering, Elizabeth 
Long understood that a daily hunting of news, writing copy and fifteen 
minutes of broadcasting were too much for any one person to do well. 
To sustain the quality and the variety, she kept her commentators sup 
plied with background material, radio letters, exchange information, 
letters from women in other countries. 

Not all were equally successful but many of them developed into 
radio personalities, were asked to write for Canadian magazines because 
they were ‘names’ to the public. These broadcasters worked on a free 
lance basis, were always fair game for official and public criticism, were 
lower paid than they would have been for similar work outside the c Bc 
Elizabeth Long says, “Year in vear out I worked on that, but when an 
increase was forthcoming it always just preceded a jump in the cost of 
living. That battle I never won.’ 

Although she kept the home and the neighbourhood the solid base 
of her programming, she felt after the war that international under- 
standing could be served by having women of other countries broadcast 
over C BC. The choice of a suitable topic was a problem and she wrote to 
Dr Margaret Mead, the well-known American social anthropologist. Dr 
Mead replied that the one thing the human ra.e had in common was the 
human familv, that customs and folkways vary so much it might make the 
basis for a series. 

‘There was no structure at this time to facilitate such exchanges 
which are a commonplace to-day,’ Elizabeth Long points out. ‘However, 
I dug away, got names of women leaders from various people and insti- 
tutions, and started a weekly broadcast by a woman from some other 
country talking in English about her life, her family and her country.’ 

She found this most difficult to arrange with countries in which no 
middle class had developed. But the talks went on weekly until she left 
the cBc in 1956 ranging from a sophisticated woman in France to the 
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more primitive mores of Nigeria 

‘You can imagine the real emotion which would come into a script 
on “My Mother-in-Law’, chuckles Elizabeth Long, ‘When the speaker 
knew that no one who mattered would ever hear her speak the truth 
on her pressing problem. 

In spite of her chosen career of communicating with people at a 
distance, Elizabeth Long never missed a chance to meet them and their 
opportunities face to face. As editor of the heart and home problems 
she once broke the strict rule of her pape put two letters together, 
solved two difficulties by having a baby adopted to the satisfaction of one 


party and the relief of the other. This, she regards now as vouthful folly. 


CHAMPION OF WOMEN EVERYWHER! 
Years later a much larger opportunity was thrown in her lap. Through 
her recorded talks by prominent women from other countries, the c BC 
women’s programs became known in other parts of the world and in 
1947 the women of Switzerland asked if they could nominate her as 
World Convenor of the Standing Committee on Broadcasting of the 
International Council of Women. She was elected that vear and still holds 
the office. This gave her the opportunity she was looking for — to meet 
and talk with women from other countries. In this capacity she attended 
triennial meetings of the International Council of Women in Philadelphia, 
Athens, Helsinki and Montreal. She participated in conferences in New 
York and Geneva of Non-Governmental Organizations working with 
uN. She visited National Councils in most of the capitals of Western 
europe, discussing probl ms, gathering opinions. She received and ac 
cepted invitations to visit people in their homes — spent a week with 
Swiss family, another week with a family in Holland, has accepted an 
invitation for next vear in Italy 

By way of this international service, Elizabeth Long found herself 
setting up and acting as first chairman of the Standing Committee on 
Broadcasting of the National Council of Women of her own country. 
Later they elected her a vice-president and she is, at present, their 
National Chairman of Arts and Letters 


NEW CAREER 

She operates from Winnipeg, has done since her official retirement two 
vears ago. Why Winnipeg? That is where Elizabeth Long was born, 
went to school, attended University. It is also where her closest relatives 
are living. That is part of it, the other part is that Elizabeth Long at 


sixtv-.our was retired in Toronto — but prepared to start life over again 


somewhere else. She writes what she calls ‘bits and pieces’ for the Winni- 
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peg Free Press, does occasional scripts for the c B « 

Whether it’s the result of her study of geriatrics — she was a prime 
mover ir the geriatrics study group in Toronto — or whether it grew out 
of her own temperament and intelligence, Elizabeth Long has worked 
out what looks like a satisfactory retirement plan. She lives alone in a 
three room apartment furnished with a pleasant mixture of comfortable 
modern furniture and beautiful old Oriental rugs and mahogany from 
the house she grew up in. Her idea of decorating is to maintain the 
basic plan unchanged but to delight the eye every now and then with 
a new picture of other object of beauty. 

For the changing pictures she says, ‘I have invented a pin-up board 
and am in the process of having it silvered so with push pins I can cut 
pictures out of magazines, look for a while and then change them 
l used my office doors at the csc for this and I miss it.’ 

Although she lives alone, Elizabeth Long does not allow herself 
to be alone too much. As chairman of the Arts and Letters Committee 


she is working on a special reference library on the work of women in 
various public fields, nationally and internationally, with publications in 


English, French and German. 

She is a member of the women’s section of the Canadian Institute 
of International Affairs, enjoys being with a group of ‘smart young 
women with children who are keeping up with something extra if it 
kills them’. 

Her favourite project is working with the Ukrainian women on a 
collection of their national costume embroidery designs to be presented 
with a book describing them to the National Museum. These, she feels 
certain, will disappear from the Ukraine itself and the Winnipeg collec- 
tion may be the only record of this art to be preserved. 

Needless to say, a good many people don't find Elizabeth Long 
comfortable to have around but this doesn’t disturb her over-much. She's 
had it pointed out to her more than once that a woman who's retired 
ought to stay retired. She could manage on her money, they tell her, 
if she would have a one room apartment and be her own cleaning 
woman. She has no intention of doing this. And, if she can save any 
money it’s not going to be for the traditional last illness, but for a trip 
to Europe next year. 


Thelma LeCocq is a free-lance journalist and advertising copywriter 
who lives in Toronto. She is a long-time friend of Miss Long. 








‘WLT’ 
ORIGINS AND 
INFLUENCE 


Tannis Prendergast 


The ideal Little Theatre is essentially a co-operative project which is 
planned for the pleasure and profit of the community that will support it. 
Community participation in the widest sense has characterized the 
growth and influence of the Winnipeg Little Theatre since its beginning 
in 1921. Many of its members have gone far beyond their amateur be- 
ginnings at home to professional achievement abroad, not only in theatre, 
radio, tv, wallet, music, painting, but also, perhaps surprisingly, in 
government. education, banking, and industry. It would seem that 
association with the varied activities of good amateur tueatre under 
competent direction has been a rewarding experience for many people. 
Certainly the w Lr has had an influence on Canadian culture far bevond 
its contribution to that of Winnipeg alone 


rHE EARLY YEARS OF WINNIPEG THEATRE 

Che tradition of ‘good theatre’ in Winnipeg was already of long standing 
before the w LT was organized. From the earliest days there seems to 
have been some form of theatrical entertainment going on in ‘he 
community 

Maybe .t was the climate (three months summer, nine months 
winter) which brought the people together to enjoy music, dancing, 
and dramatic performances, to help relieve the gloom of boredom on the 
prairies during the long winters. Maybe it was in the nature of the people 
themselves. The early settlers in Winnipeg came from many lands, bring- 
ing with thera the rich heritage of a wide variety of cultures. 

The frontier regiments produced many plays. From the days of Marc 
Lescarbot down to the present the military have contributed to the de- 
velopment of theatre in Canada. It has been said that ‘Canadian theatre 
was nurtured on pipe-clay and cradled in a sentry box’. We do know 
that as early as 1870 a Winnipeg regiment was putting on plays in what 
they called the “Theatre Royal’ —a large room at the back of Bannatyne’s 
store on Main Street — and in 1871 the second company of the Quebec 
Rifles had its own theatre at Lower Fort Garry. 

At the turn of the century Winnipeg was ‘the gateway to the 
golden west’ and immigrants were pouring in not only from Ontario, 
the Maritimes and Europe, but also from the United States. Among the 
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Americans who came (and stayed) were Mr and Mrs C. P. Walker. M: 
Walker was a theatre manager who had a little chain of theatres along 
the Red River Valley, in Fargo, Grand Forks, and Crookston. It was a 
simple matter to extend his operations to Winnipeg which he realized 
was full of people who would appreciate good music and drama. This 
was the heyday of American road coripanies which travelled across the 
U.S. from New York to California and Mr Walker had no difficulty in 
persuading them to turn north from Minneapolis to the lucrative new 
boom town before proceeding further west. So Winnipeg, isolated on 
the prairies as it was, saw and heard all the best that theatre had to 
offer, long before it was practical for road companies to travel across 
Canada. This may be the main reason why the Little Theatre Movement 
which began to spring up in different parts of the world at this time did 
not gain a foothold in Winnipeg until the twenties. The Little Theatre 
Movement in its beginnings was essentially a protest against the de- 
clining standards of available professional theatre. In Winnipeg, how- 
ever, the quality of professional entertainment was such that it actually 
contributed to the high standards set for themselves by the w LT. 

In 1907 Mr Walker built The Walker Theatre, ‘Canada’s Finest 
Theatre’, where two generations of theatre-goers saw many of the great, 
including Maude Adams, De Wolf Hopper, May Robson, Mrs Pat Camp 
bell, Cyril Maude, Otis Skinner, in plays by Ibsen, Shaw, Barrie, Wilde, 
Pinero, as well as many productions of Sh: ikespeare, with Robert Mantell, 
Faversham and Forbes-Robertson. Thousands of school children saw the 
best current productions of Shakespeare’s plays. Everybody went to the 
theatre. Even the mothers of small children took them to the matinees 
and many of these children grew up to become members of the wLT! 

The beginning of the war in 1914 marked the end of an era as far 
as American road companies were concerned, but the Walker Theatre 
continued to provide the best entertainment available. Much of this was 
amateur, to raise funds for various war causes, and to entertain the 
thousands of men-in-training who were stationed in Winnipeg. Mrs 
Walker herself directed many of these productions. 


LIVE THEATRE SURVIVES IN A NEW AGE 
After the war the competition of films and radio forced many theatres 
everywhere to close. Through the generosity and civic-mindedness of the 
Walkers, their theatre remained open longer than many in larger cities 
-long enough to bring from abroad such outstanding tr as The 
Stratford-Upon-Avon Festival Group and Dublin’s Abbey Theatre Players. 
When it too succumbed to economic necessity, there was a sense of 
personal loss for many people in Winnipeg ; but the appreciation of live 
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theatre which had been engendered by the many fine performances at 
the Walker Theatre was bound to assert itself sooner or later. Mr and 
Mrs Walker had helped to create a theatre-minded public which could 
not be satisfied for long by the new substitutes for its accustomed 
entertainment. 

The Little Theatre Movement, in whatever places it developed, 
started through the initiative of a small group of people dedicated to the 
idea of perpetuating live theatre. In Winnipeg the spark came from two 
imaginative young lawyers, H. A. V. Green and Alan Crawley — and three 
kindred spirits, W. J. Healy, Prof. ]. H. Heintzelmann and Mrs R. F. 
McWilliams. Today they would all be called “eggheads’. In 1921 some 
called them ‘crazy highbrows’. On a hot summer evening that year these 
five happened to be met at the home of Mr Crawley. It has been sug- 
gested earlier in this article that it was the long cold winters which drew 
people together to make theatre. In this case it was probably the heat 
By midnight their conversation, had led them to the conclusion that 
Winnipeg must have a theatre of its very own and that they would do 
something about it ! None of them had had any training or experience in 
the practical business of producing a play but they all had definite ideas 
about what purposes a theatre should serve. Their enthusiasm was con- 
tagious and led to an organization meeting in the Arts Building of the 
University of Manitoba on November 4, 1921, with about fifty people 
present. They lost no time in getting down to business. A General Com- 
mittee was elected with Dr Fred Young as its first president. They chose 
as their slogan the excerpt from Roger Fry’s Vision and Design, “The 
greatest art has always been communal; and they decided to call them- 
selves The Community Plavers of Winnipeg (later known more widely 
as The Winnipeg Little Theatre). They proceeded to formulate their 
aims which today remain substantially unchanged : 

1. To provide facilities for the production of plavs written by Cana- 
dian authors 

2. To provide facilities for the production of dramatic works of the 
highest order, such as can only be rarely produced bv professional 
companies under the existing commercial system. 

3. To lay the foundation for such a Canadian Theatre as will offer 
to Canadian playwrights the possibility of national recognition, and to 
Canadian players the possibility of acquiring and practising their art in 
their own country, and under the direction and control of their own 
countrvmen 

1. To develop the arts and crafts ancillary to the drama, for ex- 
ample, the designing of scenery and costumes, the composition and per- 
formance of incidental music, the arrangement of dances, the use and 
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effect of stage lighting, etc. 

5. To develop appreciation of the drama and to provide facilities for 
the study of technique. 

Having established such lofty aims, they decided further that they 
would depend neither on patronage nor on endowment. The enterprise 
would be financed by membership season tickets of five dollars and by 
tickets to the public for individual performances. They rented the 
Dominion Theatre near the famous corner of ‘Portage and Main’ and a 
month after their organization meeting, in December 1921, presented 
their first ambitious production, The Pigeon, by John Galsworthy. This 
was followed by three one-act plays : The Little Stone House, by George 
Calderon ; Suppressed Desires, by Susan Glaspell ; and Squirrels, by a 
Canadian author, J. E. Hoare; and they ended their first season with 
Shaw’s You Never Can Tell. A commercial theatre shared with othe 
groups provided no workshop facilities, and so the following year, 1922, 
the Community Players leased a smaller theatre on the corner of Selkirk 
Avenue and Main Street which was much more suitable for their pu 
poses ard which they had all to themselves. Five years later they bought 
this theatre by non-interest-bearing bonds in a holding company made 
up of members, which rented the theatre to the Players for the cost of 
maintenance. Here all who wanted to could participate in the many facets 
of play production. At first everybody did everything and the organiza 
tion was completely amateur in the sense of using unpaid workers 
throughout. Enthusiasm and the capacity for any amount of hard work, 
together with the discovery of much native talent, produced memorable 
performances, but these would not have materialized if the w i T had not 
been singularly fortunate in having from the start an amazing number 
of gifted voluntary directors. However ‘dedicated’ everybody else may 
be, it is the quality of the director, more than anything, else which 
determines the success or failure of a dramatic production 


PEOPLE WHO FORMED THE BACKBONE 

From 1921-30 the wT depended entirely on voluntary directors. In that 
period fifty-s.x plays were produced and there were many distinguished 
performances. Among the early directors, to name only some of the most 
outstanding, were W. K. Chandler, Bartley Brown, Edith Sinclair, John 
Craig, O. A. Eggertson, Lad’ Tupper, C. W. McQuillin and Nancy 
Pyper. Two of these eventually became full-time professional directors. 
Nancy Pyper left to become Director of Hart House in Toronto. John 
Craig gave up his profession of civil engineering and went east to become 
the founder and director of the Oshawa Little Theatre. When the affairs 
of the w LT had reached the point where a full-time professional director 
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was not only justified but also essential to further progress, Mr Craig 
was the natural choice. In 1930 he and Mrs Craig were persuaded to 
return to Winnipeg to direct the activities of the theatre for which they 
had both done so much from its beginning. Voluntary producers con- 
tinued to give their services for ‘Members’ Nights’, but from 1930 until 
circumstances forced the wT to close in 1937, John and Irene Craig 
directed all its major productions. John Craig was an_ inspired 
director who had a genuine appreciation of what makes for good 
theatre, and who knew how to extract the best from his players. Irene 
Craig’s constant co-operation and her meticulous attention to every detail 
were invaluable to him. Between them they created an atmosphere of 
good-fellowship and devotion to a high cause which continued to exert 
an influence in the community long after the evils of depression and war 
interrupted the activities of the wv proper. They produced great civic 
pageants to mark memorable occasions such as the coronation of George 
VI in 1937; they introduced the subjects of Speeci: and Dramatics to 
the summer schools for teachers under the Department of Education ; 
and they taught these subjects in the colleges affiliated with the Univer- 
sity of Manitoba 

If the w LT was fortunate in its directors, it was equally so in the 
outstanding artists who contributed to stage and costume design. W. J. 
Phillips, internationally known for his colour prints, was the first to offer 
his services. He was followed by a long line of distinguished <itists and 
architects including Charles Comfort, L. Le Moine Fitzgerald, Fred 
Brandtner, John Russel, William Winter, David Yeddeau, Eric Bergman, 
C. Herbert Richardson, Pauline Boutal. The list of ambitious and dis- 
ti.guished plavs to the credit of the wT is too long to include in this 
short article. It is an impressive one. By 1937, sixty full-length plays, 137 
one-acters, three original ballets and seven plays for children had been 
produced. More than a thousand actors had taken part and hundreds of 
oher people had been involved backstage in the sewing-room, carpenter 
shop, paint gallery, make-up and lighting departments. English, Irish, 
Scottish, French, Norwegian, German, Spanish, Japanese, Icelandic, 
Dutch, Italian, American, and Canadian playwrights had been repre- 
sented in comedy, tragedy, farce and musical-comedy. There had been 
twenty-eight one-act plays by Canadian authors, eighteen of them written 
in Winnipeg, as well as three three-act plays by Winnipeg authors. 


ILLUSTRIOUS BY-PRODUCTS 

One of the highlights of w LT achievement, which had great influence 
abroad, was a special performance of Othello in August 1922, in honour 
of Their Excellencies, The Earl of Bessborough, Governor-General of 
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Canada, and The Countess of Bessborough. Winnipegers like to think 
that it was his appreciation of this magnificent production by amateurs 
which was largely responsible for His Excellencv’s holding a meeting in 
Ottawa in October of the same vear to inaugurate The Dominion Drama 
Festival. The first Festival took place in Ottawa in April 1933. The Bess- 
borough Trophy, the award for the best production in the Festival, was 
won by The Masquers’ Club of Winnipeg, in The Man Born to Bi 
Hanged, by Richard Hughes. It was directed by Winston McQuillin, and 
the cast included Moray Sinclair who was adjudged the best actor in 
the Festival. 

Le Cercle Moliére from St Boniface across the Red River from 
Winnipeg has always given outstanding performances at the Dominion 
Drama Festival. Throughout the vears, the wir and this fine French 
organization have always enjoved the closest relations. Arthur and Paulin 
Boutal, the distinguished directors of Le Cercle Moliére, contribrted 
polish and distinction to many w L T productions as well as to their own 

The Masquers’ Club was only one of many offshoots of the w1i1 
proper which depended on the parent organization for guidance and 
direction. Another was the Sock and Buskin Club which was formed in 
1933 to provide a meeting place for members of the Little Theatre and 
their friends. Here vou could go for lunch or afternoon tea and find good 
company every day in the week, including Sunday (this was important!), 
and after the evening performances you could go to the Club for refresh 
ments and post mortems. The Sock and Buskin also organized many 
activities such as Play Reading, Theatre Chats, classes in make-up, et 
In addition it used to stage a Spring Splash, called Mud in Your Eye 
It might just be that this very successful revue provided some of the 
inspiration for the now famous Spring Thaw in Toronto. Then there was 
the Men’s Press Club annual production, Beer and Skits, which lam- 
pooned members of the legislature, the city council, and other celebrities 
and provided a clever satire on current events. This vear (1958) Beer 
and Skits is celebrating its twenty-fifth anniversary, and hopes to lure 
back home for the occasion some of the bright characters who helped 
to make this annual event famous. Among them were such well-known 
people as G. V. Ferguson, Walter Herbert, J. B. McGeachy, Dr. Kenneth 
Levinson, David Yeddeau, Ross Cameron, Ralph Allen, who left Winni 
peg long ago. 

While listing names one thinks of many others connected at some 
time or other with the w Lt which have become familiar radio, television 
and stage personalities ; for example, Esse Ljungh, Neil Leroy, Douglas 
Rain, Tommy ‘Tweed, Margot Christie, Judith Evelyn, Iva Withers, 


Gwladvs Rutherford, Morav Sinclair, Victor Murrav, Jean Murray, Diana 
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Vandervlis, Liston Burns Mcllhagga, Arthur Phelps, Jan Chamberlain, 
Aileen Garland, George Waight, Robert Trudel, Bill Walker, Helene 


Winston, and many others. 


IMPACT ON ADULT EDUCATION 

From the standpoint of adult education the most important by-product 
of the wi T has probably been the Manitoba Drama League which was 
twenty-five years old in 1956. It was started through the inspiration of 
Miss Esther Thompson (a name well known to pioneers in the CA AE). 
Miss Thompson was Director of Women’s Institutes for the Province of 
Manitoba. In November 1930, she asked the wut of which she was 
herself a member to give some help to people throughout Manitoba who 
were already interested in play-producing but who felt the need of 
practical help. It was in answer to this need that the wL tT made a very 
valuable contribution to the cultural life of Manitoba. A Radio Committee 
was formed of wLT members who gave weekly radio talks on play- 
producing and related topics and invited questions from listeners. By 
1931 more than ninety rural groups had written in for information ! The 
movement suddenly reached such proportions that the small Radio 
Coramittee could no longer handle the flood of correspondence. In the 
closing months of 1931, those interested, including representatives of 
the United Farm Women of Manitoba, The Women’s Institutes of 
Manitoba, the National Council of Education, the University of Manitoba, 
formed the Manitoba Drama League, for the sole purpose of corrciating 
all the activity going on in the smaller towns and villages of the Vrovince. 
The Winnipeg Free Press, which had been watching the developments 
with interest, opened a weekly column for Drama League information. 
It also came forward with an offer to pay the fees of adjudicators at any 
centres which wanted to have a fe.tival. In the spring of 1932, eight 
district festivals were held at as many centres, representing thirty towns 
and villages! The complete story of the development of the movement 
thus started has been compiled by Irene Craig and Jean Smith of 
Winnipeg in The First Quarter of a Century of the Manitoba Drama 
League. 

With the appearance of each new rival in entertainment media, ‘live 
theatre’ seems to have had a resurgence of vitality. In recent years 
television has done for it what movies and radio did in the twenties and 
thirties. After mauy vicissitudes, it is pleasant to report that the w LT has 
taken on a new lease of life. It was revived in 1948 largely through the 
efforts of Professor George Broderson and carried on under volun- 
tary directors until last vear when Arthur Zigouras came from the 
Yale School of Drama to be its full-time professional producer. There are 
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many associations between the present set-up and the beginnings in 1921. 
The high artistic standards of the original organization are being main- 
tained under a strong committee of which W. G. Stobie, Professor of 
English at the University of Manitoba, is President. Mrs John Craig is 
Honorary President. Although the wL tT gives every promise of renewed 
life it is, paradoxically, in the same place where it started! An excerpt 
from the minutes of the Board Meeting, April 29, 1957, stated that ‘a 
friend of the wir had purchased the Dominion Theatre on Portage 
Avenue East for the use of the wL 1’. The ‘friend’ remains anonymous, 
but the wT took possession on May 6, 1957. The theatre, which seats 
850, has been completely renovated and redecorated. A Theatre Manager 
has been appointed. A Development Fund takes care of business and 
rentals to the many other interested groups in the city such as The Royal 
Winnipeg Ballet, The Children’s Theatre, Theatre 77, and so on. It looks 
as if the Ww LT were back to stay for a long time. 


Mrs Prendergast, a former Winnipeg teacher, has also been active for 
many years in adult education, dramatics, and radio broadcasting. Later 
she became a program supervisor in the Department of Talks and Public 
Affairs, cB c, Toronto, with responsibility for Citizens’ Forum, in its first 
years of operation. She wishes to express her appreciation to Mrs John 
Craig and Miss Aileen Garland of Winnipeg for much of the material on 
which this article is based. 


CORRECTION; PLEASE NOTE 

Editors, being human, are not infallible. It is, nevertheless, an unpleasant 
duty to confess an error. We are particularly concerned about our latest 
slip, in attributing to Mr Neil Morrison the article CBC Audience Re- 
search Division in the January issue. Mr Morrison wrote immediately that 


said article was the work of Mrs Pat Cockburn, in that Division, a fact 


of which we were aware. Special apologies to Mrs Cockburn from an 
editor who knows that women can use all the credit they can get ! 





DECADE 
OF MUSIC 
IN NOVA SCOTIA 


Betty Murray 


‘When I was a boy here, this place was full of music . . . lots of fiddlers 
and everybody could sing.’ 

‘I remember the whole family of us used to go to Singing Class, every 
week, and we all sang our parts too, bass, tenor, alto and soprano — out of 
the old Presbyterian Psalter. A fine book that was.’ 

‘In those days everybody was glad to go out to the classes at the 
school, and they sang and fiddled at home too.’ 

These have been very familiar choruses in rural Nova Scotia, as 
probably they have been in other provinces, for the past few decades. 
The old people look back wistfully to the days when the ‘Singing-Master’ 
travelled from place to place with his modulztor and pitch-pipe, satisfying 
the artistic appetites of his fellow citizens for the price of a dollar and 
bed and breakfast for himself and his horse. From all reports, during Nova 
Scotia’s Golden Age, the ‘Iron Men’ could handle not only their ‘wooden 
ships’, but also their ‘tonic solfas’. 


NEW MUSIC FOR A NEW AGE 
Some of us who have come later question the quality and scope of both 
repertoire and productioa in those days. Certainly their fare would not 


satisfy the simplest of us today, judging from any traces left. However, 


the fact is that our grandfathers were making their own music and en- 
joving it. They illustrated the old saying that there is no music as sweet 
as what you make yourself. 

To recapture this old music-making magic, lost apparently with the 
advent, not of Confederation, but of the motor-car, was one of the aims 
in the Adult Education Division of the Provincial Department of Edu- 
cation when we began to work on an arts development program about 
ten years ago. 

Besides wanting to regain what we had lost, we wanted to develop 
a people who could enjoy the ever growing amount of good music 
coming this way by record, cBc radio, and live concerts. In short, we 
wanted to get more people enjoying more and better music activity, 
both as participants and as listeners. 

This is how we have been going about it :— 

Music Advisory Committee. We enlisted the help of music experts 
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from the music schools of universities, interested and qualified people 
with the Department of Education staff, and others who give suggestions 
through an Advisory Committee. 

Lending Library. We are building up a lending library of records, 
reference books, and choral music for adult and young _ peoples’ 
groups of all types, S.A.T.B.; $.A.B.; T.T.B.B.; S.S.A.; S.A. and Unison. 
We also provide outlines for classes in Music Theory and Appreciation. 
We try to stock simple but good arrangements, which may be used by 
beginning choirs, and we encourage our borrowers to progress to a 
breader repertoire. Recently (and this has not been approved by the 
Department of Health) we have been lending recorders (the reed in- 
strument) in a successful effort to get more recorder groups going. 

Classes. We offer a financial grant of seventy-five cents per hour 
towards the payment of instructors of classes in theory, choral singing, 
appreciation or a combination of all these, and encourage community 
organizations to sponsor and organize such groups. These classes are 
usually taught by local leaders, sometimes on a vear-round basis, but 
usually weekly for from eight to ten months. Music classes often begin 
by being part of a six-week Home and School Educational program ; or 
perhaps develop out of a mixed short course given in the area ; or out of 
a talk or discussion in a meeting. 

The class program has been generally successful, apart from the 
usual continuity problem. The leader may move away, or be taken out 
of circulation by a young family, or be hurt by somebody's criticism. 
On the whole, though, the class idea is taking on, and is especially alive 
in areas where there are several such classes. One of the most exciting 
highlights of the adult educator’s work is attending Christmas parties 
at which fifteen classes in one county give a program of European Carols, 
none of which have been heard ‘here before. Last year a group of classes 
in one county did an Elizabethan Christmas Program in costume. The 
ommunity hall was a cas‘le hall and each group contributed an appro- 
priate carol. Such gatherings of groups are stimulating. 


COURSES 
To help the leaders of such classes and other choir leaders and teachers, 
we give several types of music courses. 


(1) Mixed Courses. Here music instruction is given along with other 
community skills. Folk-songs and simple part songs are used here. 


(2) Specialized Music Courses of two or three days’ duration, usually 
two sessions a day, afternoon and evening. These must include rep- 
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} resentatives from at least eight school sections. In some cases, where 
the transportation can be arranged economically, we give courses 
one day a month for three or four months. This is more satisfactory 
from the viewpoint of the students, as they can absorb onl, so much 
at a time, and this system gives them a chance to practise. 

Two years ago, because there was so much demand, and because 
there is always need of new strength and ideas from new people, new 
arrangements for leadership were made at such courses. Tie courses 
can be taught by a qualified person in the area, such as a musician 
on a university faculty staff, and the expenses and fee are paid by 
our Division. There were more than a thousand people in attendance 


at such courses this last year, in twenty-eight centres in the province. 


(3) Residential Week-end Courses. This type of course has just started 
to develop, but would seem to have possibilities both for choral and 
instrumental leaders. Residential schools have more appeal, especially 
if in a holiday setting, such as the one organized and sponsored by 
the School Inspector and his Rural Supervisor in Colchester County. 


(4) Courses at Teachers’ Summer School. Although not held every vear, 
courses in community music have been periodically given at the 
Summer School for Teachers. Also we have sessions with the general 
music students as well as with the specialized music students while 
they are at Summer School. 


-_ 
Vt 
— 


School of Community Arts. This past summer we held the tenth 
summer School of Community Arts, and at nine of them we have 
had ten-day residential courses for music leaders. The enrollment in 
the music section has gone up from a dozen to about forty-five, and 
we have classes now in conducting, appreciation, elementary theory, 
general choral methods, and recorder playing. In the last few vears we 
have had experts of national repute, as well as provincial instructors. 
The fact that our recorder expert last year, Mr Harold Wright, a 
banker in Halifax, moved his family to a cottage at Tatamagouche, 
and gave his holiday time to teaching at the School, is an indication 
of the spirit of helpfulness and interest that comes from music leaders 
within the province. The School is held in Tatamagouche on the 
Northumberland Strait, a holiday setting (even if it is in a rural 
high school) and as all the students at the School live in the same 
building (classrooms are turned into dormitories) the arts mingle 
to the advantage of everyone. 

Also, as the Nova Scotia Festival of the Arts is held in the same 
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place, during the three days preceding the School, the students at this 
course may receive extra stimulation for the price of three dollars per day. 
Actually the Festival grew out of the Community Arts School, but it in 
turn is doing much to stimulate the growth of music activity at all levels 
in the province. 


MUSIC THROUGH ORGANIZED GROUPS 
In all Adult Education activities we have tried to work through existing 
organizations, and this holds for music as well. 

With the Women’s Institutes we have helped them increase their 
repertoire of songs by visiting groups individually and on an area basis, 
teaching the new songs prescribed each year by the Provincial Music 
Committee. They agreed several years ago to learn three or four new 
folk-songs each year to enrich their repertoire, and they sing them, along 
with the ones learned in previous years, at the County and Provincial 
tallies. The Institutes also hold meetings each year on the arts, and we 
are able to help with recordings, reference books, etc. 

In the 4-H Clubs too, we have helped the agricultural representa- 
tives and girls’ club directors by preparing song sheets and by teaching 
the songs to groups of both leaders and children. They are using music 
more extensively all the time, both to invigorate and to improve their 
programs. They have had some interesting music activities. For several 
vears we have worked with particular clubs preparing Christmas broad- 
casts for the Junior Farm Program. One year it was the club at Mabou 
in Inverness County, another year at Upper Stewiacke, in Colchester 
County, ete. Then in the last couple of years we have helped with 4-I. 
Church Services, by preparing and directing massed choirs in impressive 
programs during the harvest season. More recently still, there has been 
the fun of directing the music program at and enroute to the Nation 4-H 
Club Week in Toronto. We learned the Newfoundland folk-songs from 
the Newfoundland contingent, and spread them all over Canada. The 
1-H leaders, provincially and nationally, have some good ideas on ex- 
panding the use of music in their club work. 

The Provincial Home and School Federation, through its provincial 
and county art committees, has probably done more than any other 
community organization to promote music education, both for children 
and for adults in Nova Scotia. It has been the big ‘pusher’ behind the 
forty plus music festivals in the province, and was the instigator of the 
formation of the Nova Scotia Federation of Music Festivals, with which 
we are right now working on several exciting enterprises. 


The Junior School of Community Arts which was started last summer 
at the YMCA Camp at Big Cove, is one of the Home and School 
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Federation’s projects. It is modelled on the Senior School of the Arts, and 
is designed for children fourteen to eighteen, many of whom had applied 
for admission to the Senior School where the minimum age limit is 
eighteen. There were sixty-five children in attendance last summer, study- 
ing Painting, Choral Music, Instrumental Music and Drama. The largest 
part of the staff, including two Physical Educational and Recreation 
experts, was supplied by the Depaitment of Education, and is the same 
staff as at the Senior School; however, several of them, including a 
School Inspector's wife, and the assistant band master at HMCS 
Stadacona, gave holiday time and free services. 

Home and School Associations, individuatiy and in County Councils, 
provide numerous scholarships to both of the Nova Scotia Arts Schools. 
Bevond this, they organize and sponsor music classes, festivals, courses 
and concert series. Several of the Rural High School Associations have 
brought in three or four good concerts a year. Fortunately the Depart- 
ment of Education subsidizes concerts given by the Halifax Symphony 
through the province, so that sponsorship by a local, non-profit group 
is possible. 

As mentioned before, through the stimulation of the Home and 
School Federation, a very active Federation of Music Festivals developed 
in this province, and our Division works closely with it. Last year the 
Federation sponsored a Workshop of New Adjudicators and Music 
Teachers. The course was in Halifax, and the Division paid the fees and 
expenses of the experts involved. About sixty-five musicians from all 
over the province were in attendance, and were quite enthusiastic. A 
short model festival was presented by Halifax school children, under the 
direction of Miss Irene MacQuillan, Supervisor of School Music. The 
novice adjudicators, after group discussion, adjudicated, and then the 
veteran adjudicators adjudicated the new adjudicators. In addition to 
this, papers were given and discussions held on the subjects of standard 
and methods. There will be another such workshop this year. 

Then too, this Festivals Federation prepares, each year, Syllabus 
suggestions for use in the counties. We help with the election of the 
numbers and supply, on loan, kits of samples to the various local selection 
committees. The Federation prepares lists of available adjudicators, with 
qualifications, ete., and helps in lining up circuits. 

Much progress is being made in choral music, and right now the 
organization is particularly interested in promoting instrumental music, 
other than piano. They are working on an effort to get the musicians of 
the Halifax Symphony out into the province teaching instrumental music 
during their slack season. Just recently, the Federation organized and 


sponsored a successful Workshop for Instrumental leaders and players 
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in the Annapolis Valley, and is now working on two or three more. 
We supply the leaders for these courses — Peter Medcalf and David Woods 
of the HMCS Stadacona Band. 

Besides helping music festivals through the Federation, we give 
considerable help to them individually, with courses, syllabus selection, 
adjudication, etc. In the places where they have adult participation 
and we encourage that quite enthusiastically—we give direct help to 
participating groups. In the Brookfield Festival they have entries from 
Women’s Institutes, Church Choirs, Credit Unions, Farmers’ Groups and 
Choral Classes, and conclude the adult night at the festival with a Choral 
Clinic presided over by the Adjudicator. 

Within the last vear and a half, we have had the privilege of helping 
with the organizing of several Church Choir festivals and Workshops 
sponsored by particular churches. Before he left for Toronto, Mr Geoffrey 
Payzant, editor of the Canadian Music Journal, conducted an interesting 
festival for United Church Choirs on the North Shore. The festival in- 
cluded a special discussion session on choice of music. At present we are 
making arrangements for an Anglican Festival on the Eastern Shore. 
Mr. Leonard Mayoh will be the director and consultant there. 


MUSIC AT MIXED COURSES 
At our ten-day residential folk-schools for farmers, fishermen, and mixed 
groups, singing is an important part of the program. We plan to learn 
twenty folk-songs, old but new to the group, at every schcol. Besides 
learning to sing them, each student learns the rudiments of conducting 


and has the experience of directing the group. One or two of the students 


always prove to be quite efficient, and occasionally one goes on to a more 


advanced course. Singing is a great ‘enliver’ at the schools, at meals and 
social periods, as well as between the more ‘meaty’ sessions of the pro- 
gram. We have been concentrating here, as with the organizations men 
tioned before, on learning the songs which have been collected in Nova 
Scotia by our friend Dr Helen Creighton, who by the way, has been a 
great supporter and help in all our music work. 

At our shorter mixed courses for Farm Forum groups, Co-op Organi- 
zations, etc., music instruction is otten included. Every fall we give a 
course for the Education Students at Acadia University, and besides 
learning discussion group methods, skills for carrying on efficient and 
effective meetings, means of presenting discussion-starters, etc., they 
learn new songs and how to direct them. This skill they use later at the 
community meetings in which they participate as part of their Education 
4 course. 

Perhaps our most challenging job in music in Nova Scotia is to enrich 
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the fare, and here is where we need the most faith and patience 

We attended a Women’s Institute Rally last summer, where before 
our innings, they were having a demonstration on how to cook fish. The 
voung lady was saving, while serving the most delectable samples 
imaginable, “You know, the trouble here in Nova Scotia is that we think 
the only thing to do with fish is fry it.” There were no audible responses, 
but if we had been giving our line they would have come back with, 
‘But my husband likes it fried’; or “Well somehow it just doesn't seem like 
fish to me any other way; or “That’s alright for people in town (or the 
country, as the case may be) but here we have to frv it. 

\ month or two ago, we were asked to help a grant-aided class 
choose music for a church dedication service. On the Sunday of the 
occasion We Were surprised to see one of the leading sopranos. sitting 
down below, and in speaking to her afterwards, asked her why _ the 
change in status. “Well, savs she, ‘if vou n:ust know, I couldn’t stand the 

ct Healy Willan and Sir Ernest MacMillan and the Music Services 
Adult Education Division are no friends of hers vet ! 

Phere are innumerable cases where men have left groups carrving 
on a good developmental music program to don their bow-ties and to 
join a mens choir that sings, ‘Shine on me, Shine on me, Let the Light 
from the Lighthouse Shine on Me. vear in and vear out. But vice versa, 


there are also a few mariners who are lifting their heads and smelling 


the air and getting a whiff of something besides salt 

Phere seems to be a general spirit of hope and enthusiasm brewing 
wn here these davs. Savs the Atlantic Advocate, “There is no possibility 
short of nuclear war, that this area will not take its rightful place in the 
economy of Canada. That spirit seems to be carrying over into the field 
of the arts as well. The Nova Scotia Opera Association is asking us to 
work with them in 1958 on a ‘Spread the Opera’ program in the province 
Phe Adult Education program instigated by the N.S. Association for the 


Advancement of Coloured People is being broadened to include music 


education and we received the other dav a request for help from a 


community in a brick produc ing area where they want to make their own 
recorders from bamboo. This is all verv stimulating. 

It looks as though, from now on, we mav ke looking not backwards 
nostalgically, but forward hopefully, to the day when we will be “blowing 


our horns’ as loudly and as musically as anvone in the whole of Canada 


Miss Murray is in charge of Music for the Special Services Section, Adult 
Kducation Division, Nova Scotia Department of Education 





Painting is a favourite occupation at Bon Echo 


INO 





A Cabinet Minister's wife, her former servant, a doctor's wife, a working girl and 
an U.N.R.W.A. official form the quorum on the Board of the Ranuallah Handicraft 
Co-operative 
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BON ECHO — 
YOU HAVE 
HEARD OF IT . 


John P. Kidd 


You have heard of it ? If vou haven't vou will —this vear and in subse 
quent ones. For before long it will be as well known as Banff (School o! 
Kine Arts), Couchiching, Qu’Appelle, Pugwash, Tanglewood or ¢ ha 


tauqua And for much the same reasons 


HOW IT ALL BEGAN 

About four vears ago Roby Kidd — who is alwavs up to something 
uwned that Merrill Denison. well known Canadian-American write 
who also has been up to many things in his richly varied and interesting 

life possessed several square miles of magnificent lake and parkland on 


Lake Mazinaw midwav between Ottawa and Toronto. He learned further 


that Mr Denison was interested in seeing the whole property developed 


into a national and international centre for the advancement and en 
hancement of the haman spirit. This was the beginning of the beginning 
Since then, much has happened, and evervthing points to much, much 
more happening in subsequent vears 

First a Bon Echo Committee was formed ; and just recently The Bou 
Echo Foundation was incorporated. Its purpose is to develop this magnifi 
cent piece of real estate into a major national conference, educational and 
cultural centre, to be operated all vear cound. For many vears those of 
us in adult education have felt the need for such a centre in central 
Canada, accessible, but ‘far from the madding crowd’; a centre wher 
groups and organizations of all kinds — business, labour, church, welfare 
government, university, rural — mav hold conferences, seminars, board 
ul other meetings, educational and training courses, folk schools and 
yher educational and cultural activities, in residence. for a few davs 

few weeks 

While it seems likely that the summer months will prove to be the 
most popular, most of the future buildings will be modern and winterized 
And Bon Echo will not be just another summer hotel or resort. It is being 
pl unned for spec ific purposes — a conference and educational centre — and 
eventually appropriate facilities for such will be proviaced, complete with 
the required specialized equipment 

\ word about the site ; it is located on Ontario Highway 41 (it is 
marked Bon Echo on most maps) about twenty miles north of Kaladan 
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on Highway Seven. It extends more than three miles along the middle 
shore of Lake Mazinaw, and includes two hundred acres of the famous 
Mazinaw Rock, the latter a mecca for landscape painters (paintings of 
it by Lismer and Comfort are in the National Gallery). Heavily wooded 
with pine, oak and birch, it has three magnificent swimming beaches, a 
protected lagoon large enough for a hundred or more boats, trails and 
rock faces for hikers and climbers, and slopes for skiers. its name, inci- 
dentally, comes from the distinct echoes bouncing back from Mazinaw 
Rock. 

Back in the early years of this century, Merrill Denison’s mother, 
Mrs Flora MacDonald Denison, ore of Canada’s leading suffragettes, pur- 
chased the property — there was a summer hotel there at that time, Bon 
Echo Inn, (read, if you can find a copy, Boobs in the Woods by Merrill 
Denison) — with view to developing a writers’ and artists’ colony. How- 
ever, she was never able to do this. Nor, in later vears, was Mr Denison. 
But now, in turning over the property to the Bon Echo Foundation, much 
of this dream may well come true. 

Over the years, during the days of the Inn (it burned down about 
thirty years ago) and afterwards, many famous writers, philosophers and 
artists spent considerable time at Bon Echo; James Thurber, Ernest 
Hemingway, A. Y. Jackson, Lismer, Comfort, Casson, to name a few. In 
the summer of 1919 a special week was held to commemorate the birth 
of Walt Whitman, to which people came from all over the Continent. 
This week culminated in the unveiling of an inscription to ‘Old Walt’, 
carved into the Rock’s face in large letters, which still remains. Also on 
the Rock, just above the water-line, and extending for nearly two miles, 
are a series of Indian paintings or pictographs, one of Canada’s major 


collections of such art. 


NEW PAGE IN BON ECHO HISTORY 

Bon Echo will not be built in a day, nor a year. It is a long-term project 
that will take shape over the next two decades. But a start, a small be- 
ginning was made last summer ; five groups totalling 350 persons held 
meetings there of three to seven days duration. And foremost among these 
— the rugged pioneers who may or may not be unhonoured and unsung 
in the vears ahead — were the thirty adult educators who formed the 


seminar on citizenship education sponsored by the Canadian Association 


for Adult Education in co-operation with the Citizenship Branch of the 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration. 

This coming summer Bon Echo will be available for group meetings 
and conferences. A two-week painting course is being planned. Some 
groups have already ‘booked’ their time. Accommodation at any one time 
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is limited to forty persons; sleeping accommodation is in cottages and 
cabins, mostly two to a room, and meeting facilities are provided in the 
larger cottages, and in a special temporary structure. The rates wili be 
in the neighbourhood of seven to eight dollars per day. Limited tenting 
space is also available. (Enquiries should be sent to John Kidd, Secretary- 
Manager, Bon Echo Foundation, 180 Bay Street, Ottawa). 

Bon Echo is a co-operative venture. Its Board of Directors is repre- 
sentative of business, labour, agriculture and adult education. Its success 
will depend in no small measure on the co-operation of a wide variety of 
groups and individuals, and a copious measure of voluntary effort, in 
money, in ‘kind’, and in work. Of the need of such a centr> — with 
eventual winter accommodation for 300, and in summer for 50-700, 
with all the appropriate meeting facilities — there is no duubt. This is a 
time of beginning —the beginning of the realization of a dream — the 


beginning of a great national institution for the advancement and en- 


hancement of the human spirit 


Mr Kidd is Executive-Director, Canadian Citizenship Council, Ottawa ; 
and Secretary-’fanager, Bon Echo Foundation. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
SUMMER SESSION 1958 
July 7 to August 23 


EXTENSION COURSES IN THE ARTS: 


Music Acting and Singing for Opera, Theatre: Acting, Directing, Speech, Stage- 
and Lieder and Concert Literature, crafts, Costume, Make-up, Scene 
Opera: Choral Singing, Master Classes Design and Lighting. 


in Chamber Music conducted by Arts and Painting, Sculpture, Ceramics, 


the internationally famous FES- Crafts Metalwork, Art for Teena 
: ’ gers, 
TIVAL QUARTET. and Children’s Art. 


Guest Instructors and Lecturers include: John Reich, George Shick, 
Robert Gill, Milton Howarth, Aksel Schiotz, Cecil Richards, Jean- 
Paul Lemieux, Carlton Ball, Marcel Marceau 

CREDIT COURSES IN ADULT EDUCATION: 


Education 514 The Philosophy of Adult Education 
Education 516 Communications and the Mass Media 


Seminar on Malaya, Seminar on B.C. History, Short Course on 
Linguistics, Demonstration Course on Pre-School Methods, 
Critics Symposium, Panel Discussions, Lecture series 


For information and Calendar write: 


THE UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, Extension Dept., Vancouver 8, B.C. 
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THE MOON OF 
BETHLEHEM AND 
THE KEY TO HEBRON 


Myrtle Winter 


NEW LIFE FOR OLD DESIGNS 
Back home in Jordan on the twenty-third of December, 1953, after com- 
pleting a nine months’ uNesco Fellowship in Community Education 
in the U.S.A., Canada and Turkey, Mariam Zarour was full of enthusiasm 
and new ideas 

As is customary in the little Christian Arab town of Ramallah, where 
there is a long tradition of emigration to the U.S.A., everybody came to 
call without announcement to ask about their relatives and friends, and 
of course to bring the family their Christmas Greetings. But Mariam was 
wanting and hoping for something else. Would thev never stop their 
interminable questions about brothers, cousins, daughters, fathers and 
sons. She was restless in her enthusiasm to share something of her ex- 
perience, to interest her own people in starting any kind of community 
activities and to explain to them the working of co-operatives, which she 
believed could play an important part in improving conditions in her own 
community. But co-operatives cannot be imposed, they must spring up 
from the people 

The idea of co-operatives had been discussed informally by all 
manner of people, but there was no immediate response and Mariam had 


almost given up the idea, when, in a few months time, seven young 
women from the poorest quarter of the town came along with their 
questions. These girls had begun to feel that they were being exploited. 
They were aware that there might be a way out. What could they do 
about it? Mariam Zarour writes : 


‘Suheila, one of the seven women said: “I embroidered a beautiful 
table cloth and was given 100 Fils (28c) for each ball of thread that I 
worked. It was an order for an American lady. She was so pleased with 
it that she wanted to find the one who made it. She came to congratulate 
me and was furious to know that I had only taken 100 Fils for a ball 
of thread, while she had paid 250 Fils to the Middle Woman.” Many 
such stories were related by the others and there was certainly a need 
for these voung destitute women to come together to find a way out of 
their problems . 

‘It was on the first of February, 1954, when twenty-five women came 
to my house with the full determination of starting a Handicraft Co- 
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operative. Not all the twenty-five women were destitute ; a few of the 
fortunate ones came too, a doctor's wife, the wife of the mavor of 
Ramallah, a notable ladv, and five teachers from the Friends Girls School 


‘In the beginning a few of the fortunate women were dissatisfied 


They did not want to meet together with those who were des‘itute. They 
suggested that they should meet separately. One of them took me aside 


and whispered “How c 


0 you expect me to meet with people who have 
been servants in my house?” 

‘I had to explain to her that the destitute, as members of the co 
operative would have equal rights with her and it was her duty to help 
them if she could, to raise their standard. A general discussion followed 
in which I saw to it that every one took part — even the most timid.’ 

If they were to break away and benefit from their own work, they 
had to find a way of buying the materials for themselves. Funds had to 
be raised and it was agreed that every member must subscribe and buy 
at least one share for the value of one Jordan Dinar, (U.S. $2.80) pay 
able if necessary in installments. 

The women were poor, and few of them could spare even a few 
cents—a great many of them were Arab refugees from Palestine and 
completely destitute, but for the rations they get from uN RW a. Never 
theless, the first meeting raised twelve dollars — enough to buy cloth for 
two luncheon sets, a box of thread... and a great wealth of enthusiasm 
Thereafter they would meet once a week at Mariam’s father’s house for 
planning and education in the principles of co-operatives. 

Since then the co-operative has grown five-fold to a membership of 
107, with its share capital today fully paid — but it still meets in Mariam’s 
father’s house, on to which a large meeting room has been built. 

Mariam, herself had taken up again her own post with uUNRWA 
(United Nations Relief and Works Agency for the Palestine Refugees in 
the Near East) where she was posted to organize Fundamental Educa 
tion Centres in the Refugee Camps in Jordan, Syria, Lebanon and the 
Gaza Strip. But uNRrw 4 itself was interested in her experiment. If it 
could be made to work, it might show the way for other groups to follow 
and so play a part in refugee rehabilitation. 


A GOOD OMEN 

Yet the first weeks were infinitely precarious. There were no funds. It 
was at the third meeting, when members had come to hand over their 
first pieces of work that two visitors arrived unexpe*tedly. 

One was a representative of the International Christian Committee, 
and the other came from the ‘American Friends of the Middle East’. They 
watched and listened and went away saying “You will soon be hearing 
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from us’. Three days later a cheque for $130 was received from the 
‘American Friends’, followed by $140 from the 1c c— both in the form 
of grants, to enable the co-operative to start with some working capital. 

This financial help’ writes Miss Zarour ‘which was quite unpre- 
dicted, was taken by the members to be a good omen. It gave them a 
great sense of solidarity and pride, and encouraged many new members 
to join’. 

Much later $600 came as a gift from the American Federation of 
Scroptimist Clubs of Bakersfield, California, to enable the Co-operative to 
develop its own weaving unit. 


GOVERNMENT SUPPORT 

The co-operative had been in existence just four months, when it was felt 
that steps should be taken for its official recognition. The co-operative 
idea is littlke known amongst the people of Jordan, but the Government 
has from the first given it every encouragement, and since 1953 there 
has been a Department of Co-operative Development, headed by a 
Registrar attached to the Ministry of Social Welfare. 

An application for registration was lodged with the Department, 
and after inspection and making the necessary arrangements for book- 
keeping and annual audit, the license was granted, and its by-laws 
registered. 

Later, when it was decided to import Irish linen and thread for 
embroidery from abroad, the Co-operative succeeded in obtaining a 
government loan of JD.500 (U.S. $1400) at four per cent interest, re- 
pavable within twelve months. 


rHE WORK ITSELF 

The origin of so great a variety of magnificent and intricate designs in 
Ramallah embroidery has long been a subject of wonder and speculation 
amongst visitors to the Holy Land. ‘Where did they come from?’ every- 


body asks. “They have been handed down from mother to daughter, 


generation after generation. Why they are preserved even in our national 
dress’ savs Mariam. “Tradition has it that they were introduced to Pales- 
tine at the time of the Crusades, but many of them are undoubtedly of 
Eastern origin. Some can be traced back to early Moslem textiles while 
others are to be found in the Coptic tapestries of the fourth and fifth 
century and early Christian mosaics. Perhaps this accounts for the great 
variety of different patterns, and their fantastic names. 

‘There is the Road to Egypt, the Baker's Wife, the Old Man’s Teeth, 
Tiger’s Palm, Moon of Bethlehem, the Key to Hebron — but I could go 
on for ever . . . There are well over fifty patterns in daily use . . . and of 
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course the girls know them all off by heart. The refugee women learn 
quickly sitting side by side with the women of Ramallah.’ 

At first the members of the Co-operatives were kept fully occupied 
with orders from locai residents and above all with selling to the many 
tourists who visit the Holy Land. But as the membership increases, 
Mariam is constantly on the look out for new markets in Beirut and other 
Middle Eastern towns. A few orders also have come from the United 
States and Britain— always through personal connections; through 
friends and the friends of their friends. In fact, until the political crisis 
of November, 1956, the demand constantly outstripped the supply. 

As time went by, the work of the Co operative was getting known; 
more and more visitors to Jerusalem would make the trip out to Ramallah 
to come and buy, or place their order direct. But no visit caused the 
stir or excitement that flashed around the town when the news leaked 
out that the Co-operative was to be inspected by Her Majesty Queen Dina. 

Jordan’s beautiful young queen was enthusiastic in her praise of 
this new endeavour, mixed freely with all the working members, and 
interested herself immediately in possible methods of expansion. “You 
are setting an example which other women in our country must follow’ 
she told the members of the Co-operative, whose pride and sense of 
achievement on that uay knew no bounds. 


THREATENED WITH LIQUIDATION 

Then, as of overnight, the position changed. With the Suez crisis and 
following hostilities and political tension, every tourist disappeared from 
Jerusalem and Ramallah—as from every part of Jordan. “Not valid for 
Jordan’ was stamped in all U.S. passports. Jerusalem became a city of 
foreboding. Shops were empty, hotels closed their doors. All sales stopped. 


With the threat of war and increasing unemployment, even local people 
stopped buying. 


By Christmas the position was acute. The Co-operative’s Board of 
Directors had to decide whether there were any hope of weathering the 
storm ; whether they should curtail production, or whether they should 
go on working until what funds they had were exhausted. 

At the same meeting, there was a single item of unexpected good 
news. The Ramallah Handicraft Co-operative had received a letter from 
the New York Office of UN EsCo containing Gift Coupons to the value 
of $350. The coupons had been contributed by “The Future Homemakers 
of America’ in Charleston, West Virginia, Fargo, North Dakota, Lincoln, 
Bebrasco and Nashville, Tennessee. 

The Gift Coupons were earmarked for different things — things 
which would have spelt wonder to the members of the Ramallah Co- 
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operative — a radio pick-up, new weaving and sewing equipment, a film 
strip projector and many gramophone records and educational film strips. 

Faced with the desperate crisis, enforced idleness, and liquidation, 
the board passed a resolution that they should write to the contributors 
of the u N Es c o Gift Coupons wherever they might be and ask for their 
permission to use their funds to keep the Co-operative alive. In the 
circumstances, they explained that they could afford no luxuries, but 
asked if they might use the money to buy material, thread and above 
all to pay the neediest members for their work, to tide them over for as 
long as possible through the unpredicted period of ill fortune. 


As a result, although sales are still today at a standstill except for a 


few orders from Beirut, the Co-operative works bravely on — confident 
that the day will come when it can sell its wares again and peace will 
return to the Holy Land. 


Miss Winter is Chief, Visual Aid & Photographic Division, uNRWA 
Headquarters, Beirut, Lebanon. 


The article on the following page is an experiment. For some time we 
have wanted to print an article in French on a subject of interest to our 
French-Canadian readers ; and we are fortunate to have secured a timely 
topic and an author who is equally at home in both French and English. 
Readers who enjoy the innovation, please let us know. Next month we 
will reverse the procedure and publish an article on French Canada, in 
English, by a French-speaking author. 





ICI 
RADIO-CANADA ... 


C. D. Rouillard 
Un des aspects les plus déconcertants de la vie culturelle au Canada est 


le rideau de fer aérien qui empéche la plus grande partie de la province 
d’Ontario d’entendre a la radio la voix de la province Ce Québec. Il s’agit 


ici, bien entendu, d'une censure non pas politique, mais géographique et 


géologique, et qui nen est pas moins rigoureuse pour tout cela. Sauf dans 
lest 4 proximité de la province de Québec, et dans le nord, qui profite 
de la ligne de communication entre Montréal et Winnipeg, l'Ontario 
n’entend jamais le réseau dit ‘national’ de langue frangaise. Une région 
qui constitue l'un des centres vitaux sans cesse grandissant au point de 
vue de la culture canadienne, et qui comprend la grande ville cosmopolite 
de Toronto, se trouve ainsi privée des richesses draraatiques, musicales 
et autres, offertes par les programmes du réseau frangais, et privée 
presque entiérement d’entendre parler frangais 4 la radio ou Aa la 
télévision. 


AUDIENCE D’ECOLIERS 

Ce ne sont pas tous les Ontariens, bien entendu, qui écouteraient des 
programmes de langue frangaise ; mais le nombre de ceux qui s'y adon- 
neraient est loin d’étre négligeable. Sur environ 125,000 éléves étudiant 
le francais dans les écoles secondaires de la province, il y en a quelque 
20,000, par exemple, qui suivent actuellement des cours de francais dans 
les écoles secondaires de l'agglomération torontonienne. De ceux-ci, 3,000 
environ sortiront de l’école cette année, munis de quatre ou cina ans de 
frangais. Il y a a peu prés 2,000 étudiants qui continuent leur étude de la 
langue francaise 4 l'Université de Toronto, et l'on s'attend a ce que ces 
chiffres soient doublés d'ici dix ans. Quand on considére l'ensemble des 
années passées et de celles 4 venir, on est frappé du nombre impression- 
nant de Canadiens de langue anglaise qui devraient étre encouragés pat 
tous les moyens possibles 4 conserver ce quiils ont appris de frangais 
dans les écoles et a luniversité. 

Combien de fois n’avons-nous pas entendu dire que lécole, seule, 
était responsable de lincapacité linguistique des canadiens dorigine 
anglo-saxonne ! Comme si l’école, méme en tenant compte de Ieffort 
qu'elle fait surtout depuis une dizaine d’années pour enseigner le frangais 
comme langue vivante, pouvait nous gratifier d'un miraculeux don des 
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langues qui resterait toujours preste et alerte méme quand nous ne nous 
en servons jamais! Nous ne prétendons pas que l'on puisse apprendre 
le frangais rien qu’en l’écoutant a la radio ; mais il est certain que le fait 
d'entendre quotidiennement du frangais, méme s'il s‘agissait de bulletins 
météorologiques, de nouvelles ou d’annonces de programmes musicaux, 
aiderait 4 conserver les connaissances déja acquises, inspirer la confiance, 
amctliorer le vocabulaire et encourager 4 faire de nouveaux progrés dans 
cette langue. Les nombreux auditeurs possédant déja des rudiments de 
francais acquerraient, ainsi graduellement la facilité de comprendre et 
apprécieraient ensuite les programmes réguliers (discussions, piéces de 
théatre, etc.). 


BILINGUISME UNE NECESSITE NATIONALE 

Il ne faut pas manquer de tenir compte de J'intérét que susciteraient 
des programmes frangais pour les nombreux Canadiens Frangais qui 
vivent parmi nous (on estime quil y en a peut-étre 50,000 dans la 
région de Toronto) aussi bien que pour les nationaux frangais (au 
nombre de mille environ) de méme que pour les néo-canadiens dont 
la seconde langue est le frangais. Mais en dehors de ces considérations, 
combien nombreux sont les Canadiens de langue anglaise qui éprouvent 
un réel désir de pouvoir communiquer avec leurs concitoyens de langue 
frangaise, dans la langue que parlent ceux-ci. Mis en présence les uns des 
autres, ce sont presque toujours les Canadiens Frangais qui sont tenus 


de parler anglais — puisqu’ils en sont capables — parce que le frangais 


qu'ont appris a l’école les Canadiens Anglais est tellement rouillé qu'il 
n'est plus d’aucune utilité pratique. Mortifiés par un bilinguisme qui pour 
eux n'est qu'un mythe, ils se sentent frustrés. Souvent cette géne est 
d’autant plus profondément ressentie, que leur pratique du frangais qui 
s'était averée fructueuse lors de courts séjours au Québec ou en France, 
est par la suite rendue inutile 4 cause de la privation absolue de cette 
langue, qui par 14 méme meurt d'inanition. Nous, Canadiens de langue 
anglaise, sentons tout de méme'le besoin de maintenir fructueuse et 
vivante, chez nous, notre autre langue nationale. 


SOUMISSIONS A LA COMMISSION ‘FOWLER’ 

Ce sont ces considérations, parmi d'autres, qui ont trouvé expression dans 
toute une série de mémoires présentés en 1956 4 la Commission Royale 
d'Enquéte sur la Radio et la Télévision. Ces mémoires ont été pré- 
parés par les Départements de frangais de |'Université de Toronto, par 
l’Association des professeurs de langues modernes d’Ontario, et par 
plusieurs organisations culturelles telles que l’Alliance Frangaise, | Alliance 
Franco-Canadienne, France Canada, le Ciné-Club frangais de Toronto, 
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etc. Les recommandations de ces groupes ont ete appuvees par dautr’s 
mémoires soumis par la Canadian Association for Adult Education et la 
Canadian Radio and Television League. 

Une recommandation commune a la plupart de ces memoires, et qui 
se fait remarquer par sa modestie, n’envisage pour le moment que la 
radiodiffusion. On demande qu'un poste de relais soit établi 4 Toronto 
de fagon que le programme du réseau frangais de la Société Radio-Canada 
(CBC), de laprés-midi et du soir, soit accessible aux auditeurs de la 
région métropolitaine sur la bande réguliére d’émission ; que, si cette 
expérience est jugée favorable aprés un essai d'un an, elle soit répeté: 
dans d'autres centres comme Hamilton, Windsor, London et Kingston ; 
et quon trouve éventuellement des moyens pour rendre ce service acces 
sible & toute la province d’Ontario — en fait, 4 tout le Canada — la ot il 
vy a des écoles et des groupes qui sintéressent a la double cultur 
canadienne. 

La Commission Royale a regu ces recommandations avec un vil 
intérét, que l'on voit réflété dans les premiéres phrases des quelques 
pages quelle a consacrées 4 ce sujet dans son rapport 

La Commission a constaté dans la province d’Ontario un phénon:ens 
nouveau et plutét réconfortant de la vie canadienne. II s’agit de l’acceptation 
croissante, au moins par les éléments les plus éveillés et les plus ré- 
fléchis de la population, du fait que la langue francaise constitue un levain 
de culture pour l’ensemble de la vie canadienne. Plusieurs personnalités de 


langue anglaise ont demandé qu’on cherche le moyen d’étendre le service 
du réseau frangais de radiodiffusion a Toronto 


Tout en constatant les obstacles d’ordre technique et surtout financier 


qui donnent a réfléchir, la Commission conclut cette partie de son rapport 
en recommandant chaleureusement que la CBC étudie sérieusement la 
question et quelle procéde a un essai : 


.le raccordement, peut-étre a titre expérimental sur petit échelle au 
début, de certaines localités choisies du centre et de l’ouest de |’'Ontario au 
réseau Frangais...est un projet qui mérite un examen attentif, et l’on 
devrait s’ingénier a trouver une solution technique praticable, dans le cadre 
de moyens financiers raisonnables. Il en pourrait bien résulter |’instrument 
le plus capable de réaliser au Canada, au cours de la présente génération, 
lharmonie spirituelle la plus compléte et l’unité nationale la plus in- 
dissolubie.’ 


Ce rapport a paru en mars 1957. La cBc a tout de suite donné 


Rapport de la Commission Royale d’Enquéte sur la Radio et la Télévision, 
mars, 1957, p. 270-271. On trouvera au méme endroit une citation prise dans 
‘un plaidoyer plutét original et trés convaincant’ présenté par 1l’Association 
des professeurs de langues modernes d’Ontario. Le mémoire des Départe- 
ments de frangais de l'Université de Toronto a été publié, grace aux soins 
de la directrice, Madame Reine Malouin, dans la rewie Vie Francaise, 
Québec, Vol. II, nos. 5-6, Jan.-Fév. 1957 
*ibid., p. 273. 
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lassurance de sa bonne volonté concernant ce dessein, mais les incerti- 
tudes budgétaires qui résultent nécessairement d'un changement de 
gouvernement ont jusqu ici contribué a remettre a plus tard toute action 
la-dessus. Mais nous savons le souci du gouvernement a ]’égard de cette 
harmonie spirituelle et unité nationale au Canada évoquée par la Com- 


mission Royale, et nous avons confiance en la proche réalisation de ce 


projet 


Dr Rouillard is Professor of French, University College, University of 
Toronto. 


THE PUPPET 
IN 
CANADA 


George Merten 


Every country in the world is familiar with puppetry in one or other of 
its many forms. In some countries it is a highly developed theatrical art, 
in others it is mainly carried on by amateurs as a hobby, and also in 
schools ; but to whatever degree puppetry is practiced it is not complete 
unless it is given performance. In Canada puppetry is still largely in the 
development stage, but interest is increasing rapidly right across the 
country. At present there are very few fully professional puppeteers, but 
there is a growing number of younger people who are eager to make 
puppetry their profession. 


\ SUDDEN GROWTH 

Puppetry development in Ontario has been particularly rapid. Eight 
vears ago there were less than a half dozen groups of people in the 
province who were seriously attempting to put on puppet shows for an 
audience, and these only at irregular intervals. Today there are approxi- 
mately three thousand adult puppeteers and, during each Christ:nas Sea- 
son alone, there are many hundreds of shows given in all parts of Ontario. 
The great majority of these are amateur productions, put on by indi- 
viduals and community and school groups. It is, in fact, very probable 
that there are more puppet presentations given than any other type of 
theatrical performance. This development was made possible through 
the agency of the Community Programmes Branch of the Ontario De- 
partment of Education, which, in 1950, added puppetry to the program 
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of leisure time activities it was able to assist. Initially the Branch pro- 
vided basic instruction in communities where interest was shown. For 
some time row all basic training has been carried out by the leaders who 
received the earlier instruction. The work of the Branch is now in the 
advisory field, which includes assistance in organization, advanced 
leadership training, seminars, resource material, information and general 
assistance to leaders. 

As a result of this program there are four large Puppetry Guilds in 
the province, each of which holds regular meetings of it. membership. 
An average of four Festivals are held each year. These Festivals give 
the public an opportunity to see, in the various types of displays, all 
the different facets that go to make up puppetry. In addition there are 
lecture demonstrations, and many shows are given by all age groups. 

The Ontario Puppetry Association was formed in 1956 to provide a 
forum for the exchange of ideas among puppeteers in the province, to 
establish international relationships and to stimulate continued growth 
of the puppetry movement. There are ten 0 PA zones in Ontario, each 
with its own elected representative to the Council. The Association has 
also established a bulletin service. 

In addition to the foregoing objectives the ora is building up a 
puppet collection which will include historical and contemporary puppets 
of ,all countries. Already an encouraging start has been made and some 
interesting puppets have been obtained from China and Sicily, os well 
as a number of documents and photographs. Another op A activity is 
the current puppet play-writing competition, the judging of which will 
take place early in the summer. The organization is also beginning to 


take on a national character since an increasing number of applications 
for membership are being received from the other provinces. The op A 
also expects in the not too distant future to be the hosts of the Puppeteers 
of America International Festival. 


AN IDEAL GROUP ACTIVITY 

What is it about puppetry that has led to such a rapid growth in so short 
a time ? We might also ask why it is that puppetry has flourished rather 
than declined in this modern world of competitive entertainment, most 
of which requires no effort on the part of the public at large ? 

It has to be admitted that tie growth in this particular area could 
not have been so rapid without the assistance of the Community Pro- 
grammes Branch, but it is equally true to say that it would not have hap- 
pened at all without the interest of the people, since all Branch services 
are on a request basis. Some may be inclined to attribute this interest to 
television. This is not strictly true because, although undoubtedly more 
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people actually see puppets than ever before, the upsurge in puppetry 
activity was already well under way before a single television show was 
on the air in Canada. 

The reason is much more basic. The puppet theatre is a stimulating 
outlet for people who have ideas and imagination. It is a relief from 
always being on the receiving end of ideas generated by the people 
who make up the gigantic entertainment industry of today. Again, the 
desire to create things and to entertain is inherent in most people and 
puppetry certainly provides the ideal outlet, with the additional ad- 
vantage of combining, as it does, both craftsmanship and artistry. 

In the development of a puppet theatre, the project involves about 
every art and craft known to man and the end product is something that 
not only gives expression to the puppeteers’ creativity, but can be shared 
by any number of people. While it is an ideal group activity the indi- 
vidual can also give full rein to imaginative thinking. -‘uppetry is all of 


theatre, plus the actual creating of the characters and the construction 
of the stage itself. Wood-carving, modelling, plaster-casting, painting, 


costume design and making stage design and set construction, stag  light- 
ing, play-writing and adaptation, voice production, music aru! stage 
direction, all of these things are part of the creation of a puppet show. 
Beside their entertainment value, puppet shows may have an educational 
content, whether related to academic, health or social subjects. Puppetry 
is also used extensively for religious teaching, therapy and as visual aid 
material generally. 

The most widely used types of puppets are the marionettes (string- 
operated puppets) and the hand, or glove puppets. There are also 
shadow. rod, hand and rod and finger puppets, all of which have many 
uses and are suitable for almost any age group. 

The puppet show makes an ideal home theatre in which the whole 
family can participate. There are a large number of family puppet 
theatres in Ontario and no doubt there are some in other parts of 
Canada as well. 

Another field in which the puppet can play a part is in Children’s 
Theatre. An appreciation of theatre, like music, is an important phase 
in a child’s aesthetic education and ia only a very few centres is children’s 
theatre in existence at all. 

Puppeteers generally are looking forward to the day when the 
puppet theatre in Canada will have reached the point when permanent 
puppet theatres will not only be practical, but become an accepted part 
of the Canadian theatrical scene, as they are in many other countries. 
(Please see p. 300). 
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RECRUITING THROUGH FILM 

Che rewarding life open to a young man or woman who wants to become 
a librarian is the subject of a new film for the Canadian Library 
Association. 

There were libraries 3,000 years before the invention of printing. 
The film points out that if libraries were needed then, how much more 
are they needed today—to classify, make available and interpret the 
vast amount of knowledge that has poured forth from the world’s presses 

The life of a librarian is shown by tracing the career of a young man 
in college after his decision to become a librarian. The knowledge needed, 
the library system in use today, and the service he is able to provide to 
people interested in reading and learning are portrayed in The Librarian, 
designed for showing to university and high school students. Prints are 
being purchased from the Canadian Library Association, 46 Elgin Street, 
Ottawa 


MORE FILM AWARDS FOR CANADA 

A Canadian motion picture was awarded top honours for the best film 

on rehabilitation produced in the last three years in a competition in 

which seventeen countries entered forty-seven motion pictures. 
Teamwork In Action, produced by Crawley Films for the Ontario 


Workmen's Compensation Board, received first-prize at the Seventh 


World Congress of the International Society for the Welfare of Cripples 
held in London, England. Peter Cock directed the film. 

The other pictures which received commendation were Wonder of 
Work (India), Ils sont Deux Cent Milles (France) and Still Going 
Places (U.S.A.). 


rue 16MM 1NDEX of Feature Films and Long Documentaries 
Available to Film Societies in Canada. Canadian Federation of Film 
Societies. Ottawa : the Society, 142 Sparks Street, 1957. pp. 106. $5.00. 


As the introduction states, this publication fulfills ‘a long-felt need for 
up-to-date information on the availability of 16mm feature films and 
long documentaries.’ No film of less than forty minutes is included ; but 
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later in the vear, the Society hopes to publish an Index of medium-length 
and short films of iess than forty minutes running time. 

There are over 1,850 individual titles in this 16mm Index, selected 
from an estimated 6,500 features available in Canada, or 9,000 titles 


including versions 


FRE! FILMS FOR THI ASKING 
Just off the press is the latest edition of Crawley’s Directory of Sources of 
Free 16mm Sponsored Films in Canada. Copies are free to any organiza- 
tion in Canada 
The twenty-four page booklet lists 295 sources from which 11,000 
films are available free for showing to interested groups. There are sources 
in every province — industries, trade associations, embassies, welfare 
organizations and civic, provincial ind federal government departments. 
Since 1952, the Directory has gone through three revisions and to date 
rawley Films have filled requests for 60,000 copies. Certainly this de- 
mand dramatizes the very wide use of sponsored films in this country. 


Write tor vour copy 


FOLK SONGS PRESERVED 

Savs Crawley Films, in the course of explaining technical mysteries : 
One example of the complexity and size of some recording assign- 
vents. Under a grant from the Canada Council (the first ever to be made 
to an individual) Dr It” Jen Creighton, foremost authority on Maritime 
folklore, has been with us the past six weeks transferring her complete 
led folk songs to magnetic tapes for preservation in the 

tf Canada 


started in 1948, consists of over 4,000 songs, in 


f folk tales and stories, and is long enough to play 


ht hours a day, five davs a week — for a whole month ! 
\s some of the material was recorded in the early days of tape recorders, 
uur soundmen have had to bring all their equalizers, filters, compressors 
ind other complicated gadgets into play, and storing the completed 
reels in sealed metal cans to withstand changes of temperature and 


humidity over the vears 


rERNATIONAL FILA£ BUREAT 
PENS CANADIAN OFFICE 
International Film Bureau has announced the opening of its first Canadian 
branch office, September 15th, at 19 airmont Avenue, Ottawa, Ontari: 
Canada 
Miss Margery Weiss, Education Director in the Chicago office for 
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a number of years, has been appointed Manager of the Canadian office. 

The Canadian office will carry a complete preview library of 1F 8 16mm 

films. It will also have available preview prints of all educational films 
produced by Pat Dowling Pictures and Murl Deusing Film Productions. 

The International Film Bureau will launch the sale of the Foster 
Rewind in Canada through its new office. This two-way power film re- 
wind for 16mm films was first introduced to the American market at the 
NAVA Conference in 1956. According to reports, it has been received 
with enthusiasm by film libraries in the United States. 

International Film Bureau operations are not new to Canada. In 
addition to film distribution in Canada, International Film Bureau com- 
missioned Crawley Films to produce the very popular Creative Hands 
Series (eleven elementary art films) in collaboration with C. D. Gaitskell, 
M.A. D.Paed., and the Living Science Series (six elementary science 
films) in collaboration with Glenn O. Blough, University of Maryland; 
W. Earl Godfrey, National Museum of Canada ; and T. M. Short, Royal 
Ontario Museum of Zoology. Other Canadian films produced for Inter- 
national Film Bureau include the popular art film Animules and the 
elementary science film Putting Animals in Groups. Distribution of these 
Canadian productions will be handled in Canada exclusively by Inter- 
national Film Bureau. 

International Film Bureau was first organized in 1936 as a distributor 
and producer of films for schools, universities, public libraries, health and 
welfare departments, industry, and many others. International Film 
Bureau represents some thirty-five producers in the United States and 
abroad, in addition to distributing its own films. 


Mr Merten, recognized as an authority in his field, is Puppetry Adviser, 
Community Programmes Branch, Ontario Department of Education. 
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rHE MARIONETTE. George Merten. Toronto: Thomas Nelson, 
1957. pp. 119. $5.00. 


rHE HAND PUPPETS. George Merten. Toronto: Thomas Nel- 
son, 1957. pp. 131. $5.00. 

Those who know George Merten, Puppetry Adviser to the Community 
Programmes Branch, Ontario Department of Education, will welcome 
these two beautiful volumes which make available his experience to a 
wide audience. His skill, however, is unique ! 

The Marionette is concerned with the making and operation of 
string puppets. Various methods of construction are described in detail 
and are illustrated by many diagrams and photographs; manipulation 
and the making of controls, the building and lighting of stages, hints on 
better play production and programs — everything necessary to demon- 
strate the construction and use of professional standard puppets. There 
are two plays, on which copyright has been waived for amateur per- 
formances, and a collection of photographs showing puppets made by 
the methods described in this book. 

The Hand Puppets explains and shows by many illustrations and 
diagrams how to construct, manipulate, and use hand puppets, hand-and- 
rod puppets, rod puppets, sock puppets, finger puppets, shadow puppets, 
and simple playground puppets. Included are two puppet plays, on 
which copyright has again been waived for amateur performances, and 
an even lerger fortfolio section of puppets made by the methods de- 
scribed in this book. 

The two books between them give a unique and complete coverage 
to all phases of puppet operation and should prove valuable to beginner 
and expert alike. 

It is interesting to learn that these attractive volumes are sold at 
such a reasonable price because Mr Merten himself did the photography 
and art work. 

EB. W. L. 
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FOLK SONGS OF QUEBE ¢ (CHANSONS DE QUE 
BEC). Edith Fulton Fowke and Richard Johnston. Waterloo, Ontario : 
Waterloo Music Company Limited, 1957. pp. 96. $3.75 


Chis book contains an enchanting collection of French-Canadian folk 
songs. Many of these came to Canada with the early French settlers in the 
seventeenth century — others de ‘veloped in the small vill: iges and lumber 
camps of “Upper Canada’. 

To one who has sung quite a number of these songs at Laquemac, 
it was a real pleasure to go over them again. This time not only the 
delightful rhythms and melodies could be savoured ; but, through the 
English translation, their full meaning as well. 

The way in which the book is organized is intriguing. Sections en 
titled ‘Of Men... And Maids’. . . “The Way of a Man With a Maid’ 
etc., place songs in their appropriate constellation and invite one’s interest 
and exploration. 

Explanatory notes about each song are invaluable. Who would 
otherwise know that the lovely little chanson Nanette has hardly been 
altered since it was brought from France by the first colonists and is now 
no longer known in its homeland ? Or that A la Claire Fontaine was sung 
by the men of Champlain’s Order of Good Cheer at Port Royal in 1605, 
and was used as a paddling song by the early explorers and Coureurs- 
de-bois ? The note at the bottom of the poetically beautiful song Blanche 
Comme la Neige (White as a Snowflake) points out that the trick by 
which the maiden escapes ‘a fate worse than death’ is a surprising parallel 
to the death trance of Juliet. Such comments serve not only to clarify but 
also to deepen the meanings of songs by relating them to a particular 
time or place, toa legend Or a story. 

The translation has been done with a good deal of sensitivity and 
integrity. For the most part, it preserves the feeling as well as the mean 
ing of the French words and the poetry and rhythm of the songs. Per- 
sonally I prefer John Murray Gibbons’ translation of Whence Come You, 
She -pherd Maiden. I also missed the familiar Pledge the Canadian Maiden 
version of Vive la Canadienne. In some cases the French refrains only are 
given, and this conveys much of the spirit and flavour of the original 
songs. Of course, the full French words are there for one’s enjoyment too, 
and the introduction urges that they be used if preferred. 

The accompaniments should appeal to a variety of tastes and abili 
ties. Some of the musical arrangements are straightforw: ird and easy to 
play, while others border on the art song type. That for A La Claire Fon- 
taine is perfect in its simplicity and those for the well-known Allouette, 
En Roulant Ma Boule and Bonhomme are excellent. The musical arrange- 
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ment for La Poulette Grise is lovely and, while it is not difficult to play, 
its treatment is unusual and descriptive. Also in Youpe-Youpe! sur la 
Riviére!, Mr Johnston has excelled in a straightforward accompaniment 
which complements the song with its carefree joking air. Occasionally, 
however, one might wish for a fuller bass as i. Gay as the Rose which 
does not flow as easily and beautifully as it might —or for a less self- 
conscious arrangement, as in Marie Went to the Mill. Sometimes the 
number of broken rather than solid chords are distracting as in Le Long 
de la Mer Jolie and C'est la Belle Francoise. On the other hand, the 
arrangement for Si [Amour Prenait Racine has everything one could 
wish — beautiful chords, simplicity and artistic expression. All in all, the 
accompaniments grow on one the more they are played and sung, and 
this speaks well for them. The addition of guitar chords is helpful for the 
guitarist and an encouragement to pianists who wish to improvise their 
own accompaniments. 

One would be indeed amiss in not mentioning the delightful illus- 
trations and cover by Elizabeth Wilkes Hoey. They are most expressive 
with their bold, incisive strokes and vet with an exquisite lightness of 
touch. 

This is indeed a wonderful book —and one which all folk song 
lovers will want to own. It supplements Folk Songs of Canada by the 
same authors which was published in 1954. Its use in singing and recre- 
ational groups throughout Canada should indeed make for greater appre- 
ciation of our rich and beautiful French-Canadian heritage. 

LOUISE COLLEY 


COMMUNICATION 


rHE NATURE OF CONFLICT; _ Studies in the Sociological 
Aspects of International Tensions. International Sociological Association 
in Collaboration with Jessie Bernard, T. H. Pear, Raymond Aron, Robert 
C. Angell. Paris: uN Esco, 1957. pp. 314. $4.00. 


This is a book for libraries and specialists, not for the general reader. 
its authors have provided guides and reviews to hundreds of separate 
studies of conflict ; personal, group, and international. 

An introductory chapter reports on about a decade of work in the 
‘uN ESCO Tensions Project’: Professor Jessie Bernard deals with socio- 
logical studies ; Dr Raymond Aron writes of conflict and war from the 
viewpoint of historical sociology ; and Dr Robert Angell discusses pro- 
posed ‘paths to peace’. 
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None of the authors has much space to develop ideas in depth or 
even to give much detail about research. But the writers do provide a 
critical guide, something much more than an annotated bibliography. The 
bibliographical coverage is impressive ; there are over a thousand books 
and studies represented, from all parts of the world. Many of these items 
are little known in Canada, which makes a guide such as this of con- 
siderable importance. 

The book is further evidence of a new critical yardstick, which will 
not accept Western social science research as final and authoritative ; but 
will expect it to be subjected to scrutiny by ‘foreign’ scholars, and to be 
tested against studies from different cultural areas. In scholarship, as in 
life, we Westerners have much to learn. What is our answer to the Indian 
educator, who said recently in New Delhi, “You bring up your children ; 
we live with ours’? 


J. ROBY KIDD. 


UNDERSTANDING AND BEING UNDERSTOOD. Herbert 
Hackett, Martin Anderson, Seth Fessenden, Lessie Lee Hagen. Toronto : 
Longmans, Green, 1957. pp. viii, 565. $5.20. 


‘This book is concerned with the basic process by which you adjust to the 
physical world, to other people, and to yourself —the process of com- 
munication, understanding, and being understood. We shall look first 
at the communication process in general, and then focus on language — 
both oral and written —as the primary means of communication. 

‘In this book communication is considered from the democratic and 
ethical point of view. We believe that free and complete interchange of 
information on all levels of society and between levels is essential in a 
working democracy. We believe that the highest ethical values of our 
society are preserved and strengthened when we are free to think, to 
act, to communicate, and to join in intelligent planning for our own 
neighbours’ destiny. We believe further that not only must we be free 
so to act, but that we must so act.’ 

From this base, the authors develop a practical, elementary text on 
communication, divided into four parts: The Nature and Substance of 
Communication; The Basic Elements of Communication; The Specific 
Skills in Communication ; and Projects for Special Attention. They are to 
be congratulated on their clear analysis ; but especially on their wisdom 
in refraining from any attempt to elevate the techniques under discussion 
to an ethical system per se, a confusion which detracts from many other- 
wise valuable contributions in this field. 


gE. W. L. 
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SUCCESSFUL CONFERENCE AND DISCUSSION TECH- 
N1QueE-s. Harold P. Lelko. Toronto: McGraw-Hill, 1957. pp. xiii, 
264. $5.00. 


In his preface, the author, a Professor of Speech at Pennsylvania State 
University, oulines his aims, as follows : 

‘This book should prove equally helpful to the business executive 
or supervisor and to the person who leads or participates in any kind of 
meeting in his social or professional life. It is for the forward-looking man 
or woman who wants to improve his or her effectiveness in working with 
others through the conference or discussion process. 

‘The discussion process is analyzed as it occurs in all group situations, 
private or public, and more specifically in its application to the conference 
method and to the public discussion method. Most books treat one or 
other of these objectives. The discussion process does not change ma- 
terially as one goes from a private to a public meeting, or from a con- 
ference to a panel discussion. It is the same, but there are important adap- 
tions and flexible applications that have to be made, for example, when 
a business conference leader changes to the role of chairman of a 
symposium-forum program at a P.T.A. meeting.’ 

Particularly welcome are the chapters in Part II The Nature of Con- 
ference ; Types and Patterns of Conferences ; Conference Pianning. 

E. W. L. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


THE AMERICAN LYCEUM; Town Meeting of the Mind. 
Carl Bode. Toronto : Oxford, 1956. pp. xii, 275. $5.50. 


This book, a good companion volume to the Birkbeck biography, is de- 
voted to the spread of adult education in the United States. The author 
traces a direct connection between the British Mechanics’ Institutes and 
the American Lyceums. The British movement had, in 1826, extended to 
France, through the ~nthusiasm of Baron Charles Dupin, a visitor to the 
London and Glasg. _ societies. The first American Lyceum was started 
late in 1826 — the London Mechanics’ Institution opened in January 1824. 
‘Actually just enough time elapsed for the British idea to be disseminated 
through the Isles and for alert Americans to read and hear about it and 
to adapt it to their own purposes’...In Britain the movement had de- 
fined itself under the guidance of Dr Birkbeck and Lord Brougham, and 

France, Baron Dupin. In America the movement received its driving 
impetus not from many persons but from one, a man named Josiah 
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Holbrook 

The movement flourished first in New England. “Mutual improve- 
ment at the grass-roots level, especially by means of lectures, was already 
the aim of branches of the American lyceum set up in almost a hundred 
New England communities. “The author traces its later development 
throughout the United States, with special attention to the effect of the 
lyceum on public schools, literature, and libraries. Mr Bode sets the period 
of the lyceum’s influence . . .’ the lvceum as an American social institution 
began in the late 1820's and ended with the Civil War. And so too a 
number of its most sagacious participants’ thought. The postwar 
lecture period they themselves considered to be different and less 
valuable, even Chautauqua could not revive the essence of these past 
accomplishments. 


GEORGE BIRKBECK; Pioncer of Adult Education. Thomas Kelly. 
Liverpool : University Press, 1957. pp. 380 


This scholarly biography of the Quaker doctor from Yorkshire, who 
founded the Mechanics’ Institutes of England, belongs to the basic litera 
ture of adult education. As the preface states, there has been onlv one 
other biography by J. G. Godard, published in 1884. 

It is interesting to note the road by which Birkbeck entered adult 
education. 

‘The young man or woman who in these days contemplates a career 
in adult education is often distracted by the rival claims of some other 
calling which offers a more certain and substantial reward. Birkbeck, after 
his departure from Glasgow, where he had lectured on science to work 
ingmen while a student appears to have been beset by the same kind of 
uncertainty. The teaching of science was evidently his first love, but its 
pursuit was precarious and unremunerative. Medicine, on the other hand, 
in which he was highly qualified, offered the solid prospect of a useful, 
perhaps distinguished, certainly lucrative career.’ 

After his marriage in 1806, Birkbeck established himself in a London 
medical practice. In spite of its demands, Birkbeck continued his interest 
in science. In 1820, he was lecturing for the London Institution, an or 
ganization devoted to ‘the general diffusion of science, literature, and the 
arts by means of lectures and experiments.’ 


Through his excellent connections with prominent men of the period, 
Lord Brougham among them, and with the influential Quakers of London, 
Birkbeck was in a unique position to achieve his objectives for working 


class education, begun as a student in Glasgow and culminating in the 
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Mechanics’ Institutes. The following account of his activities, detailed and 
carefully documented, is a distinguished addition to research in adult 


education 


EALITY AND PURPOSE; A Visitors Reflections on Some 
Aspects of American Adult Education. (Notes and Essays No. 16). 
Konrad T. Elsdon. Chicago: Centre for the Study of Liberal Education 
for Adults, 1957. Single copy free. Extras 25c. Bulk rate quoted on 


re quest 


This brief survey, by a visiting English fireman, underlines the cultural 
differences between Great Britain and the North American continent 
But perhaps we need the outside critics to sort the wheat from the chaft 
every once in a while ! No one can quarrel with the kernel of Mr Elsdon’s 
argument ; ‘Adult education is primarily a process and not an academic 
discipline, like physics. Neither is it a product to be sold anyhow in the 
largest possible quantities, like pills or automobiles. The achievement of 
its end depends on the quality of the process.’ 

Mr Elsdon contends that, with some notable exceptions, American 
liberal adult education in the universities is in danger of laving too much 
stress on administration, post-graduate training of adult educators, size 
of classes and courses for credit. Savs he ;: 

‘All the psvchological studies of group processes in the world cannot 
give an intending teacher the sympathy for men and women as indi- 
viduals which enables him to enter upon them, care for them, and share 
himself and his subject with them in such a way that the individuals 


become a group and grow richer themselves in the common pursuit... 


‘Our major problem is that our choice of vocation faces us, perhaps 
more squarely than some other professionals, with what Whitehead called 
the impracticability of purpose...Perhaps an adult educator’s — any 
adult educator's... major problem is his own inevitable insufficiency for 
the task he has set himself, and his major need a conscience which will 
keep him aware of it and spur him to ever-renewed raids into the territory 
of the impossible.’ 


All this is not new; but can bear repetition. 





BRITONS BRUSH UP 

People all over Britain are enrolling, as students of evening courses. They 
are people of all ages from fifteen to more than seventy ; they are study- 
ing an immense variety of subjects, ranging from ballroom dancing to 
Serbo-Croat, from pigeon breeding to archive repair. They are paying a 
very modest fee for their tuition ; and ihose who wish are able to com- 
bine sociability with study and make friends while they increase know]- 
edge and skills. 

Evening courses are run by a large number of different bodies, but 
they can be divided into three main categories : 1 those run by the local 
education authority ; 2 those run by the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion, a private voluntary body; and 3 those run by the extra-mural 
departments of the universities. 

The widest range of subjects is, in general, offered by the more 
important local education authorities. Programs naturally vary in different 
parts of the country, but the classes organized by the London County 
Council give a representativ e idea of what is available, though sometimes 
on a smaller scale, all over Britain. 

For people who wish to increase their professional or industrial 
skills, a large number of evening courses are held at National Colleges, 
Yolytechnics, Technical and Commercial Colleges, and at Schools of Art. 
An extremely wide range of professional, technical and commercial 
courses is offered, and includes such subjects as bakery, laundry and 
hairdressing ; all branches of engineering ; and many aspects of retail 
distribution — to mention only three groups. Many courses lead to uni- 
versity degrees and diplomas. A number of languages are taught, and at 
several colleges there are English classes for people from overseas. 

For men and women anxious to extend their cultural interests, 
literary institutes run courses in liberal studies, frequently in co-operation 
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with the Extra-Mural Studies Department of the University of London 
In literary institutes in London it is, for instance, possible to follow 
university diploma courses In archaeology religious studies, economics 
English literature, geography, history, history of art, international affairs 
local history public administration and SO iolog, 

In London, as all over the country, there are a large number of 
Kvening Institutes which aim at helping people to use their leisure in 
more interesting and constructive wavs. Courses here are usually prac 
tical, and deal with subjects such as arts and crafts, hobbies, household 
crafts, physical training, dancing, music, drama, and current. affairs 

The Workers’ Educational Association is the most important volun 
tary body in Britain organizing evening courses in economics, industrial 
relations, current affairs, social studies, art, music. literature, and so on 
WEA courses are rather different from any other evening courses ; the 
ie geneially informal discussion groups, led by highly-qualified tutors 


in which the students mav often decide for themselves what thev want 


‘ 


o study, and for which no previous study of the subject IS required 


The aim of the courses is to make the peopl t Britain even more aware 
of the world in which thev live 

There are courses this vear on writing, art, international trade and 
full emplovment, Shakespeare, social studies, British birds, local govern 
ment, musical appreciation, law and evervday life, mental health and 
welfare, and management id labour law 

he majority of We A courses are designed purely to widen the 
student's horizons, without essavs or examinations. But the Association 
also co-operates with university extra-mural dep urtments Wb running 
tutorial and sessional courses which involve more serious and. sustained 
stud and in which students are isked to do a certain amount. of 
vritten work 

All the universities in Britain run extension courses generally an 
liberal studies, in the evenings, not only on their own premises, but 
in many centres within a given radius. These courses are of university 
standard, but no stipulations regarding previous education are made 
Phi majority of Courses, consisting usually of a weekly lecture followed 
by a discussion period last for a vear, but there are alwavs a number 


of courses lasting only six or eight weeks 








